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ew York Fruit Growing Promote 





HE CLAIM for premier 

position in fruit grow- 
ing, long maintained by 
the Empire state, was 
further fortified by last 
week’s great meetings at Rochester. It is impossible to measure 
the far-reaching good, the stimulus to better work, to more com- 
prehensive co-operation which must follow the epoch-making 
convention. It meant, among other things, a community of effort 
among those who for years have been identified with the best 
things in New York horticulture; a start toward solidarity of 
purpose through the merging into one body the two societies 
which for years have endeavored to promote truit growing in 
every way. Beyond all this, the splendidly attended meetings 
testified to the purpose of all to grasp the new ideas of broadened 
effort following the great world war, which has done so much to 
turn over old things, worth while though they be. 

It was a joint meeting of the Western New York horticultural 
society, organized as long ago as 1855, and the New York state 
fruit growers’ association, which has been a power for good for 
the past 18 years. The attendance of members of both societies 
was large. Interest was keen and continuous. The committees 
formulating the new society had done their preliminary work well, 
and the merger was accomplished without friction. On the con- 
trary, leaders who had been long in the service expressed the 
opinion to the representative of American Agriculturist that it 
must mean much for the good of all, and that New York as a fruit 
growing state will be able to accomplish more in the future than 
ever before. The keynote was one of optimism, while at the same 
time realizing the facts of difficulties in the industry, present and 
to come; cost of opera- 
tion, increasing and 








Forward step through consolidation 
of the two great societies 


ing his report for the old western 
society, the veteran. secretary, 
John Hall, announced that in 
rounding out his 30 years of serv- 
ice therein he had listened to the 
councils of his family and friends and could not consider a 
further term. In well chosen words, Dr Jordan offered a resolu- 
tion, unanimously adopted, recognizing the long and efficient 
service of Mr Hall, and pledging him continued friendship and 
interest in his welfare. 

The attendance at the Rochester meeting was probably never 
larger. The program was excellent; speakers welcomed and 
heard with appreciation. The question and answer part thereof 
was, and properly so, well sustained throughout all the sessions. 
The exhibits of barreled and boxed fruits, mostly apples, received 
between sessions the attention they well merited; and this equally 
true of the illuminating displays of insecticides, fungicides, 
chemicals, spray apparatus, machinery and equipment, all so 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the fruit growing busi- 
ness. The Geneva station had a particularly fine showing of 
apples from its own orchards. 

The regular program, strong in every particular, was aug- 
mented by a rousing meeting Thursday evening. At this there 
were speakers representing milk and other New York agricultural 
interests; also a highly interesting address by United States 
Senator Gore of Kansas. 

High Lights in the Regular Program 

In his annual address, Seth J. T. Bush, retiring president of 
the Western New York horticultural society, briefly reviewed the 
64 years of activity of 
the organization, and 





often unfair demands of 
organized labor, the ne- 
cessity of the fruit grow- 
ers of the state properly 
safeguarding and _ pro- 
moting their interests. 
The newly formed or- 
ganization is to be known 
as the New York state 
horticultural society. The 
first president, whose 
unanimous election was 
claimed with great en- 
thusiasm, is Prof U. P. 
Hedrick of Geneva; and 
the important duties of 
secretary - treasurer of 
e society is to be con- 
tinued under the efficient 
hand of E. C. Gillette of 
Penn Yan. The vice- 
presidents for the forth- 
oming year are Freder- 


ick W. Cornwall, Harry 
Wellman, D. C. Cross 
id H. L. Brown. The 


xecutive committee is 








congratulated all present 
in being able to take a 
part in the formation of 
the new and enlarged 
body. Alluding to new 
conditions, brought 
about by the war, Mr 
Bush said: 


“The creat business of 
agriculture was the only 
one that faced the war 
emergency unorganized, 
and was the only ind 
that was asked to ; 
part without regard to fair 
compensation. Not only 
was the farmer denied de- 
cent consideration; he was 


misrepresented and handi- 
capped in many ways. In 
spite of all this, he an- 
swered the eall of his 
country with the greatest 
exhibition of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice the world 
has ever seen. Now that 
the war is over, he is going 
to insist on fair play and a 
square deai for agriculture. 
The time has come when 
the farmers have got to 








ade up of the follow- 
ing: B. D. Van Buren, 
\Y. P. Kenbrook, George 
Dunn, C. K. Stahler and 
George Sailor. In read- 


Beginning 
at its best in our northern latitudes 





Strawberries Nearly an All-the-Year Crop 


to move to market from Florida by New Year’s, 


nowadays extend the season, although in a restricted way, well into the autumn. 


get together and work and 
vote together, if they are 
to receive the just con- 
sideration to which they 


[To Page 5] 


the strawberry is 


May and June. Ever-bearing varieties 
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Woe Unto You! 


An organized body of milk distributers pool 


their milk. They cut the price to farm produc- 
ers; pay double for old, inferior milk shipped 
long distances, and say to consumers that “they 
1 Ne Ye t < cen =.” They 
I in t r own ide pre i claim t 
sit t ae b ) producers 
Wi nto hypocrit 
\ cit I ad i ( p cal ani- 
a yn it port pp the truth 
p t ry n i play p l 
t in ! ( 1 ] 1] it Iso 
t t vn a i { n - 
: , , 
Wi 
4 I l declaril he ‘will 
abol { ( 1’ l i tate that 
t anytl God allows it 
to vi i ( ts not 
entitled to ¢ I I lil A 
little doodle l in ation, 
th, decli d y i paid through 
conspiracy \ Dogberry governs a city and roars 
in a loud voice as to how dairy producers have 
robbed consume! of S100,000,000 in two years 


Woe unto you, scribes, Pharise¢ hypocrites! 


for you rob the unborn babes of a future milk 
supply, you drive the noble cow to the shambles, 
you strike the hinges from the stable doors, you 
force dairy labor to the city, you make the weeds 
to grow in the pastures. 


Woe unto you, hypocrites! 


How partial specialization and co-operation 
may be made practical is typified in the Suf- 
folk co-operative asso- 
ciation Farmers in 
Suffolk county, N Y, 


certain variety of corn, Luce’s 


Community Enterprize 


learned that 
Favorite, was especially valuable as a silo crop; 

iowing also that many farmers have difliculty 
in obtaining just the right kind of seed corn, 
they have combined their efforts, co-operating 
sought to grow 


with the farm bureau, and have 
seed corn that would be worthy of patronage in 
all sections where a high grade silage variety 
was wanted. The fields were inspected, ger- 
mination tests made, corn graded into two sizes 
to give uniform kernels for planting, and the 
corn mechanically dried so that there would be 


no excess in moisture. Furthermore, the asso- 
ciation guarantees this seed corn so that any 
purchaser may be certain he gets what he had 
expected to get. We are very glad indeed to 
call attention to this splendid effort, not to ad- 
vertise this special corn or this variety, but to 
promote co-operative effort of a similar and 
other nature in other sections where equally 
good work may be done. 

The secret of farmers’ success of co-operative 
buying and selling is found in two factors: 
Management and _ loyalty. 
Where either of these is lack- 
ing follows dissension, disin- 
tegration, failure. Without 
loyal support from its members, no co-operation 
can succeed, however efficient its management. 
“We must hang together or we’ll hang sepa- 
rately.” Just as the United States warred to 
serve the world without ulterior motive, each 
meniber of a co-operation should show the same 


Management and 
Loyalty 


spirit of service to his fellows. 

Now that two-thirds of the states have ratified 

it, national prohibition will be in full force and 

effect one year hence. 
National Prohibition The most colossal at- 

tempt to stamp out the 
drink evil should now have a fair trial. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist rejoices in this victory of 
right over wrong, but cautions that much work 
remains to be done to insure its successful oper- 
ation. People are not reformed by statute, but 
by education and will. One result of national 
prohibition may be large expansion in dairying 
and poultry. The demand will be enormous for 
soft drinks in which milk or eggs or both are a 
chief component. This may far more than off- 
set the loss of the market for grain heretofore 
sold to distillers. The amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution, now ratified by more than 
two-thirds of the state legislatures: 

Section 1. One year after the ratification of 
this article the manufacture, sale or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors within, the importa- 
tion thereof into, or the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territories sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction hereof for beverage pur- 
poses is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several 
states shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

Nearly all the nations on earth were members 
of the international institute of agriculture at 

Rome before the 

Internationaf Co-operation war. It is the first 
step toward the 

uch desired league of nations to enforce peace. 
Agriculture throughout the world must co- 
ordinate production and distribution, or farmers 
everywhere will suffer from merciless competi- 
tion with each other. The possibility of dollar 
wheat in the foreign market next year, while 
Uncle Sam pays $2.20 for the domestic wheat 
crops of 1918-19, is a foretaste of what may be 
caused by unregulated competition. There is 
unlimited need for the international institute 


of agriculture. 


Thousands of farm buildings must soon re- 
ceive attention in the way of repairs and the 
paint brush if great 
losses are not to fol- 
low. Owing to war 
conditions, which meant scarcity and high prices 
of labor, plus almost a prohibitive price of 
paints, the slicking up operation has been de- 
layed now for three or four years. It is unsafe 
for one to unqualifiedly predict market prices 
in advance on paints and supplies. However, 
those who ought to know say they see little 
prospect of lower priced paints for some months 
They argue that everybody has held off 


Painting Farm Buildings 


ahead. 
the painting job until labor would return from 
the war. The dealers have not dared to 
stock up, or have actually been unable to do so. 
With labor more plentiful next spring and with 
the desire of property owners to paint up their 
buildings, there is likely to bea great demand 
for paints. This, in the face of low stocks, is 
likely to mean continued high prices. The first 
thought of the average farmer is that he will 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


delay still longer. That may and may not be 
advisable, and is a question each man must de. 
cide for himself. It is a fact that few realize 
the importance of keeping the surface of wood 
well protected. Unpainted wood or that where 
old paint begins disintegration opens the way 
for actual deterioration of the wood itself, 
which in due time must be replaced at enor. 
mously greater cost. Therefore, it is an open 
question which each must settle whether he can 
afford to let his buildings go unpainted, run. 
ning the risk of disintegrating wood, or pay 
whatever price is necessary for labor and ma- 
terials, and secure protection as soon as possible, 


The Red Cross is doing just the right thing 
now in devoting itself to securing jobs for de. 
mobilized soldiers. Every farmer 
who can employ one or more sgol- 
diers should notify by mail, phone 
or in person the Red Cross office 
in the city nearest him. Do not delay a minute, 
as these desirable men are being engaged r: pid- 
ly. You may not be able to pay them full wages 
until spring work begins in April, but this will 
not deter any soldier who now wants a job for 
the season. This is the most practical way of 
helping soldiers back to the land, also of insur. 
ing farmers against a scarcity of help. 


Farm Work 
for Soldiers 


Members of the National association of retail] 
clothers at Chicago last week announced there 
will be no advance in the price 
of clothing for 1919. How con- 
siderate! Especially as raw 
wool has sold off 10 to 30%, 
woolen fabrics nearly or quite as much, coiton 
substantially lower both to the producer and in 
the way of finished goods at the mill. 


A Period of 
Give and Take 





“Eight billions of mortgages escaped higher 
taxation because of the mortgage recording tax 


law,” reports New York 


No Double Taxation state’s controller, Travis. 
He evidently wants mort- 
gages taxed. As the amount of the tax would 
simply be passed on to the borrower, it would 
add still more to the burden upon fai and 
other forms of real estate. The present light 
tax for recording mortgages is suiflicient. Fed- 
eral farm loan mortgages and the bonds ired 
thereby are properly exempt from all taxation. 
The borrower's land f3 taxed. To tax! rt- 
gage is to subject his land to double tas 1, 
Justice is violated by the recent stiff vance 
in wheat feeds. It is flagrant profiteeri: fed- 


eral trade commission should get busy on 


Rejuvenated by Fertilizers 


Many of the neglected hill orchards in south- 
eastern Ohio, some of which are more than 20 
years old, are being rejuvenated by a process of 


fertilization worked out co-operatively by or- 
chard owners and the Ohio station. Tests which 
now cover a five-year period show that an : 
age increase of $123 per acre in fruit was brought 
about by the application of five pounds each of 
acid phosphate and nitrate of soda and 2% 
pounds of muriate of potash to the tree. The 
fertilizer is applied early in April of each year. 

Various tests show an average yield per tree 
of 317 pounds of fruit, where the complete fer- 
tilizer has been used, a gain of 193 pounds, as 
the untreated trees have produced an average 
of only 124 pounds of apples. The gain per 
Other combinations 
as the 


acre in barrels has been 53. 
of fertilizers have not proven so effective 
complete mixture; nitrate of soda alone at the 
rate of five pounds to the tree shows a net in- 
crease of $112 for a five-year average; stable ma- 
nure at the rate of 250 pounds to the tree 


leave 


brought an increase of $110 per acre; tank 





bone-meal and muriate of potash used togethe 


er 


were unsatisfactory. 

The apple-growing industry was conceded by 
residents in the southeastern Ohio counties (0 
have reached the lowest possible level a few 
years ago. The improvement which has beet 
derived from the new methods of fertilizing i0 
one county alone is estimated to have increased 
the apple revenue by a million dollars in eight 


years. 
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GREAT event it was—the Sith an- 
nual meeting of the New York 
agricultural society in Albany 
last week. It was a great meet- 
ing because of the largest at- 
tendance on record; and the pro- 
eran Was one of the best ever arranged. Every 
topic discussed vitally concerns farm producers; 
and so great was the interest an adjournment to 
a larger audience room was necessary to accom- 
modate the great crowd. While merely stating 
that the attendance was wonderful and the pro- 
gram a banner one, this serves as a description, 
but does not define the full meaning of this 
creat event. Right on the dot of the first day, 
with Pres Boshart in the 
ir, things started with 
a vim and a whirl that 
lasted throughout the meet- — 
ing. A. L. Brockway of 








cha 














Syracuse, speaking for the 

legislative committee, de- 

elared in favor of the farm 

and market council legis- 

lati and opposed any 

amendment of the Donnel- 

ly act that would prevent 

fat rs co-operating or 

sell collectively. His a 
- PRES C. F. BOSIART 

col ttee asks that the 


rural police be continued, that the bovine tuber- 


culosis law be recast, and urged complete co- 
operation between call agricultural agencies of 
the state. The committee’s program was ap- 
proved by the society. 

Speaking of market problems, Dr Eugene 


Porter, state commissioner of foods and markets, 
declared that as a rule when a farmer shipped 


products he never knew if he had got a square 
deal check was received. Dr Porter 
aims to inspect shipments so that every owner 
who wants to know may have a full report later 
e commissioner’s office. This plan means 
full information may soon be assembled on ’prod- 
its moved from the farm to the city. He told 
of the price lists he has established and of his 


when his 


from th 


plans for making these still more serviceable. 
The commissioner pled for co-operation, collec- 
tive rgaining and co-operative business effort. 
ly 10°, of the food consumed in New York 

city raised in New York state,” he said. It is 
possible for the individual farmer to sell di- 
io the publie except in special cases. Con- 


sumers may talk about wanting to buy direct, 
, if any, do it. The 
great middle class in the 
larger cities deals direct 


wit! corner groceries. 


but few 


The commissioner’ sees 
progress ahead and elo- 
quently emphasized the 


importanee of this work 
his department is now so 
well performing. 


Ir talk on feeds and 
feec , Geo YY. Hogue 
urged not on'y attention 
to a balanced ration, but 


judgment in selection of 
Some lose by 


the feeds. 


over-feeding, but not 
Many. The great fault is 
under-feeding. “Years 


220,” he said, “dairying 


Was a pasture proposi- 
tion; now city consump- 
tion takes such large 


milk that 


business of 


quantities of 
the entire 
production is 
Chansed. His admonition 
‘dairymen in buying 
grain to buy those feeds 
that give the most diges- 
tible nutrients at the 
least cost. 

Dr Carl H. Miner of 
Chicago discussed the 


is fe 


mixed feed situation. He 





Less City Twaddle and More Recognition the 


holds that grains should be used for human con- 
sumption and the by-products for farm animals. 
He told how manufacturers in seasons of plenty 
gather in and the grain feeds, how the 
feeds are dried, ground and then mixed for use 
on the farm. By utilizing by-products the sum 
received for the original farm product is 
hanced, thus helping every farm producer in the 
task of marketing his products. He that 
mixed feed was in competition with every cattle 
food on the market and with every crop or grain 
grown on the farm. Under such circumstances 
the profits of every manufacturer are kept within 
very narrow limits. He said the feed inspection 
laws protect every user, which, with the supply 
of feeds available, permit every farmer to be 
supplied with concentrates at a minimum cost. 
Indeed, ordinarily the farmer can often sell his 
corn, wheat, barley or oats and with the 
money received buy a greater quantity of 
digestible food and have over a good percent- 
age to boot. 


store 


y 
en- 


said 


Farm Program Wanted 

In asking if New York had a state agricultural 
program, Dr W. H. Jordan showed that we did 
not, and suggested the use of the state agricul- 
tural agricultural legislature, to 
which farm delegates might be elected and as 
such a body to discuss and consider what action 
or policy would be most effective in building up 
the agriculture of the state. 

Speaking for dairying, C. W. Burkett 
scribed how the New York city press had dis- 
torted facis and testimony and how untrue dis- 
patches had been sent to up-state papers. Woe 
He remarked that a 
court had said it didn’t cost anything to grow 
grass, that God looked after this. He assailed 
those responsible for the milk investigation who 
held up a sick baby and claimed milk producers 
were responsible; and he criticized Mayor Hylan 
for his statement of how farmers had plundered 
milk users. Woe unto you, Pharisees! he said. 
For telling milk consumers that they were giv- 
ing a New Year’s gift of 1 cent a quart, when 
their false generosity was taken from the pock- 
ets of dairy producers, he termed the dealers as 
hypocrites, 

Dr J. P. Day, commissioner of markets in New 
York city, made a plea for an ‘‘open channel’ 
between producers and consumers. He advo- 
eated terminal markets and declared these would 
be very helpful in lessening costs to consumers 


society as an 


de- 


to these scribes, he said. 


| J DON'T MIND 

| \FEEDING 
THAT MOUTH 
BuT 1 HATE 











Farmer’s Place in Permanent Prosperity 


New York State Agricultural Society 


Both program and attendance were banner marks 


and in paying farme:s better for their labors in 
production. 

Dr A. W. Gilbert of Boston detailed the New 
England experience in determining prices to be 
paid farmers for milk. ‘Their plan,” 
“involved two prices—one for straight market 
milk and for surplus. When there was a 
surplus, the proportion applicable to each pro- 
ducer was determined and for that part of his 
inilk known as surplus, a lesser price was paid. 
But his full price for liquid milk sold was pzid 
to him.”’ Dr Gilbert said this method had been 
unusually considering the 
times this past year. It may be further devel- 
oped into a permanent plan for selling and buy- 
ing milk. 


he said, 


one 


Satisfactory, trying 


Evils in Marketing 

J. Y. Gerow 
scribing the evils of the present milk marketing 
Dairymen have barely subsisted in the 


made a remarkable address, de- 
system. 
past 
wealth, 
organized, what it had accomplished and how it 


years, while dealers have waxed fat in 


He told how the dairymen’s league was 


was destined to secure a fair deal for producers. 
a. G 
license 


Pemberton endorsed the milk dealers’ 


law and explained how it helps to p 





vent raseality and to pro- 
tect producers against un- 
serupulous dealers. He 


urged strict enforcement 


of this law. In his presi- 
address, C. Fred 
Boshart declared that New 
York state in 1918S had pro- 


dent’s 


SSO1,000,000 of farm 
This production 


helped to win the war. In 


duced 
products. 
reconstructing agriculture 
from 
the 





war to basis, 


work 


peace 
must be 











done 


TREAS H. B. WINTERS 


gradually, not radically. 
Values and prices are foremost in way of consid- 
eration. This is conspicuous with milk. If 
there are disgruntled consumers of milk they 


ought to spend the next month in dairy farms to 
Dairymen are not 
rich people an‘! they do not enjoy as many com- 
people. He 
somewhat 


see the real problem as it is. 


city urged a permanent 
like 


our public service commissions, with powers to 


forts as 
milk commission, of nature as 
give justice to producers and consumers. 

The work of the state grange was clearly de- 
fined hy State Master Lowell, who told how the 





grange had looked after 
atters of legislation af 
feeting the farmer inter- 


ested in education—-for 
adult and country youth, 
based 


ternity or 


and vitally on fra- 

working to- 
the good of 
the individual 


public. He 


gether for 
and the 


told how 





the grange was applying 
the collective bargaining 
principle in the grange 
exchange that planned 
not only the collective 
purchase of farm up- 
plies, but the collective 
selling of farm produce. 

Farm bureaus vere 


ably and enthusiastically 
championed by §S : 
Strevings, president of 
the farm bureau federa- 
tion. He told of the 
growth of the county or- 


ganizations, of the spirit 


of the movement, the 
methods of operation. 
These bureaus are cen- 
ters of great constructive 


effort, and distined 

to do a mighty work with 

the coming of the years. 

The problem of placing 
[To Page 8.] 


are 
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Agricultu re Organized the Great Need 


George T. Powell of New York sounds a warning and offers a remedy 





ATER concentration 
in specialized lines of 
food production is 
necessary as fruits and 


vegetables, including 





glass culture in zones 


cities with large markets, 


nearer 
with the advantage of quick delivery 
possible only 


at lowest cost are 
through organization of 


In zones at farther distances greater 


produce rs. 
concentration may advantageously 
be made in cereal 
stock breeding, and 


production, live 
dairying. The 
co-operative principle may be applied 
with equal value in the organization 





of selling agencies whereby cost may 








the farm land of the east, as for years 
afterward many farms could not 
be sold for the cost of the buildings 
upon them. There ought to be a 
universal protest against these prop- 
ositions, for we now have millions of 
acres under farm crops, and with but 
2% annual increase in population, a 
greater increase in productive acre- 
age will again result in a long and 
serious agricultural depression jp 
which the soldiers will not be bene. 
fited. It will be far better for such 
‘soldiers as may desire to go upon 
land to seek employment upon pres- 
ent farms that are unproductive for 
want of labor, and to obtain knowl- 








sened to both the 
Through 


be materially les 
producers and consumers, 


this same agency farmers may pur- 
chase supplies, stock foods, fertiliz- 


ers, and farm machinery on a whole- 


sale cash basis, upon the same prin- 


; Organizations are now 


ciple that other busine 
planning to secure a part of the new world trade, 
through cutting out of every unnecessary cost 
in both buying and selling. 

Unfortunately for farmers, at a most critical 
time they have no strong leadership, not even 


in the department of agriculture, with millions 
of dollars at its command, 
defined, live, 


which to meet the 


which has no clearly 


constructive, publie policy with 


needs of our country. Its 

work, however, is most valuable along educa- 

tional, experimental and investigational lines. 
Recently’ a 


ing 3,000,000 farmers, 


national organization, represent- 
appointed representatives 
to go to European countries to study and to as- 
certain the conditions and needs of agriculture 


after the war, and the plans that were to be put 


This beautiful entrance is on the Martin estate, 
Lake Chautaqua, New York. This farm is operated on a practical 


seale, even though 


Practical Yet Ornamental Approach to Grounds 


overlooking 


in the reconstruction. The 
farmers’ organization 
being informed 


in operation there, 
representatives of this 
were refused transports to go, 
by the secretary of agriculture that the depart- 
ment had appointed an official commission for 
that purpose. 

The present administration, through the pres- 
ident and the secretary of the interior, have two 
making homes for returning 
land, through 
both of which 


propositions for 
soldiers by reclaiming public 

clearing, draining and irrigation, 
are unwise, impractical and unjust to the sol- 
diers, and to the farmers of the United States. 
At the elose of the Civil war millions of acres 
of publie land were practically, without money 
or price, given away to settlers, which added 
competition resulted in wiping out the value of 


from looking down the row of poplars, 
appear as if it were an entrance to a castle. 


edge of farming, while at the same 
time earning money in so doing. 
These administration propositions, 
which mean in effect political exploit- 
ation, should be condemned. One 
real need in reconstruction in acgri- 
culture is a larger representation of intelligent 
and practical farmers in our legislative bodies, 
state and national. There is need of more con- 
servative action in appropriations, of checking 
the enormous increase in taxation, without cor- 
responding benefit, the increase in taxes being 
ten-fold greater than the increase in population, 
Water power of the state should be owned and 
controlled by the state, in the interest of the 
public instead of monopolies. Cheaper electric- 
ity should be available for farm uses, also for 
all public needs and small industrial plants 
which make greater prosperity for country towns 
and villages, and longer home consumption. 
More farmers are needed in state legislatures, 
as they better understand the requirements in 
cities for better marketing sys- [To Page 17.] 
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Chemical Yard Sticks 


They won't 


raises 


work and the 


reason why by 


easure Soils 
S. B. Haskell 


know, and he cannot, there must 





ra EIGHBOR A raises 
P \% 70 bushels of corn 
ey N j to the acre. Neigh- 
» bor B calls himself 

@ just as good a 





isn’t 
raises 40 bushels. 


farmer; he 
however, and 
B plows and harrows and 
A, and 
uses the same variety of corn, and 


Since 


cultivates just as well as 


good care of his 
thinks 
must be the matt with his soil. 
with 


takes just as 
manure, he something 
At once he _ sallies forth 
something or other anything 
which comes handy a knife ora 
spoon, or a trowel or a spade, and 


takes him a sample of hi soil 








be a reason, and this reason we 
should know. 

There are but two essential 
steps in making a chemical analy- 
sis of the soil. First, a sample 
must be taken. Secondly, the 
amounts of nitrogen, potash, 
phosphoric acid and lime must be 
measured, for these are the only 
foods at all likely to be Tacking. 
That is really all there is to it, 
save a few bothersome details 
which we will pass over lightly. 
Anyone can do it, provided he is 
willing to spend four years of his 
life in learning three years 
more in a university in getting 
the “degree” that enables him to 
get the opportunity to put his 


how, 








which later, and with confiden: 

and rising hopes, he sends to hi 

state experiment station to hay: Liming Field With Manure Spreader 

it analyzed—to find out “what tl \lthough a lime spreader is a desirable machine, the work may be 
il needs.” done effectually by a manure spreader. The cloud of fine white dust is 
And when the chemist replies, sol vhat unpleasant for driver and horses, but this annoyance could be to get 

he always does, saying that much relieved by a lime hood covering the reel. 

precise direction fo ertilizin 

cannot be given, B is naturally disapj ited our towns may be fed. Neighbor B knows that 

nd is inclined to sp hly of those “scien- something must be fed to his soils to get larger 

tifie fellers.”’ crops, either animal manures or commercial 
Farmin t is an artificial proposition. plant foods To him it seems that a chemist 

Neighbor A, in getting | 70-bushel crop, is an should be able to take a sample of soil, ranging 
tificial fari and uses artificial methods. He in buik from the merest pinch to a generous 


ised to, 
state ol 


is requiring his soil to do more than it 
several times as much as it did in the 
nature, perhaps 1 e than it was ever meant to 
do. Yet there is no surplus of bread, or yet 
of meat, or of milk Neighbor A, Neighbor B 
and all the rest of us have to make these heavier 
demands on the soil in order that our cities and 


peck, and in the mysterious depths of his labora- 
tory measure the food contained and find out 
“what the soil needs.” And so B sends in his 
sample. 

Now let us stop a moment and see just what 
chemical analysis of the soil really is. If the 
chemist cannot tell us what we most desire to 


training into practice, and several 
to many years of his own time in 
working, for the merest pittance 
“experience.” Yes, it is 
easy. Anyone can do it, if—! 

Sampling is the most important 
The chemist uses, 
only about a 


Vic 


It is a fussy operation. 
making his analysis, 
Now unless very car‘ 
represents the hole from 
more. The surface 


step. 
in ae tually 
thimbleful of soil. 

drawn, this sample 
which it comes, and nothing 
soil of an acre weighs something over 
B’s farm has 10 


9 O00 000 


pounds—1000 two-horse loads. 
acres of tilled land. 
horse loads of soil which Neighbor B operates 
as his stock in trade, and which must be fairly 
represented by the soil sample if the analysis 1s 
to be worth while. It is something of a trick to 


get this sample—and accuracy [To Page 17.] 
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Fruit Growing Promoted 
{From Front Cover.] 


are to have their 


ire entitled: if they tl 
' new conditions 


share in shaping the 


that must come with reconstruction. 
Consumers should be made to realize 
that they cannot afford to misunder- 


stand and mistrust the producer; that 
they cannot afford to antagonize him; 
put on the contrary need to co-operate 
with him closely as possible and 
sop giving any consideration to the 
silly, malicious, and sometimes delib- 
erate misrepresentation of the farmer 
by the city press. 

Looking Backward and Forward 

Discussing the effect on the fruit in- 
dustry of the severe winter of 1917-8 


as 


prof W. H. Chandler gave many help- 
ful hints to orchardists. “How much 
of soda should be used on 


nitrate 
peach trees not killed but weakened 
py the low temperatures?” asked one; 
“spout three pounds,” he replied. 
“We so fertilized some in the growing 
season of 1918S with very marked ef- 
fect.” He knew of nothing to do for 
a j-inch tree split by the frost. 

The of spraying was most 
adequately covered in an address by 
Trot P. J. Parrott. He said the out- 
standing feature of the year was the 
hard winter, yet the New York crop 


subje ct 


of 1918 was after all a fine one. Cod- 
ling moth did not cause as much 
loss as usual. In San Jose scale 
the short, wet season of 1917, also in 
1%18, did much to decrease its pres- 


ence; also this was true of green ap- 
ples. Yet Prof Parrott urged contin- 
ved watchfulness and warfare on all 
these pests Further details of this 
address will be printed next week. 


Co-operation in buying and selling, 
and its accomplishment in New Eng- 
land was graphically described by 
Howard \\. Selby of Springfield, Mass. 
Dr Evgene H. Porter of Albany talked 
helpfully on the work of the depart- 
ment of foods and markets, 


The New Constitution and By-Laws 


The executive committee of the two 
societies were a year ago made a joint 
committee to “arrange the details and 
prepare a constitution and by-laws for 
the government of the united socie- 


ties.” Their report was unanimously 
accepted and adopted. The preamble 
states: 


Preamble 


The object of this society.shall be 
to encourage the co-operation of the 
horticulturists of the state of New 
Yerk for the protection and advance- 
ment of their common interests. 

Ist. By securing and disseminating 
such scientific and practical informa- 


ion as s 


ill promote the general ad- 
Vancement of their interests in this 
state and as shall tend to improve the 
quality and quantity of their products. 

and. | securing such legislation— 
smay be advantageous and prevent- 
ing that which may be detrimental. 
srd. By securing such improved 
cilities in transportation as_ shall 
to sive more expeditious and 

cconomi: listribution to their prod- 
ucts 

ith. ly endeavoring to secure a 
clter ay more uniform system of 
packing and package. 

th. By devising such systems of 


marketing our products as shall open 


up and devclop markets and give to 
“€ grower a fair and remunerative 
return, 

ith And endeavor to obtain such 


mproved systems of crop reporting as 


sh ill furnish accurate information 
‘ncerning production; thereby en- 
‘ling all to know the exact situation. 
ith, By co-operative purchase of 
‘uch supplies as are needed by the 
mbers, 
Constitution 
‘ Articl The name shall be the 
‘*w York State horticultural society. 
e New York State fruit growers’ 
“oclation and the Western New York 
ticultural society combined 1919.) 
\rticle 2. Its object shall be the 
motion of horticulture in the state 
ot New York. 
rticle +. The annual membership 
shall be $2; life membership, $25. 
\rticle 4. The officers of the so- 


‘ty shall consist of a president, four 
<e-presidents, a secretary-treasurer, 
“y an executive committee of five, 
by “ whom shall be elected annually 
Y ballot 


Article 5. The officers of the so- 
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ciety, when the society is not in ses- 
sion, shall have the general manage- 
ment of its affairs..Six officers and the 
president shall constitufe a quorum. 

Article 6 The constitution and 
by-laws may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at 
any regular annual meeting, notice of 
the proposed amendment, with copy 
of the same, having been mailed each 
member 50 days in advance of said 
meeting. 

By-Laws, 

1. The annual meeting shall be 
held the second week in January at 
Rechester, N Y. 

2. The society shall hold a meet- 
ing each year in the eastern part of 
the state. 

3. The election of officers shall take 
place at the annual meeting at Roch- 
ester. 

4. Other meetings may be held at 
such place and time as the officers 
may determine. 

5. No person shall be eligible to 
the office of president for more than 
two consecutive years. 

6 The president by and with the 
approval of the officers shall appoint a 
committee of three each on legislation, 
transportation, fruit statistics and 
marketing, nomenclature, entomology, 
plant diseases, new plants and fruits, 
small fruits, vegetables, flowers and 
bedding plants, ornamental trees and 
shrubs. e 

7. The president by and with the ap- 
proval of the officers shall appoint a 
nominating committee of seven mem- 
bers, a resolution committee of three, 
and an auditing committee of two. 

The rules of the American pomolog- 
ical society shall apply in regard to 
exhibits and nomenclature. 

Roberts’ Rules of Order shall apply 
in conducting business of this society. 





Excluding Cold from Open Wagon— 
Nothing will keep one so warm when 
riding in the cold of winter as a 
lighted lantern under the robe. sut 
many are afraid to use this device for 
fear the lantern wiil be upset. Let 





Put Your Foot on It 


such use the safety device shown here. 
Take a board of generous length and 
width and insert the wire guards that 
are shown in the cut. Slip the edge 
of the lantern under one wire and 
spring the other wire back while the 
lantern is let down firmly upon. the 
board. The lantern can now be placed 
between the feet of one riding alone, 
or between two people riding on the 
same seat. 





War Savings Stamps showed total 
sales in 11 months of S34 million dol- 
lars, representing a maturity value of 
fully one billion. They continue on 
sale at every postoflice. There will 
be issued a new series of war savings 
stamps in 191% on. practically the 
same terms as before. Thrift stamps 
and cards now in use will be contin- 
ued during 1!19 and readily exchange- 
able into the new series. 


Both Sides of the Case 
Modern (?) writers—take notice. 
The oldest good story is the one 

about the boy who left the farm and 
got a job in the city. He wrote a let- 
ter to his brother, who had elected to 
stick by the farm, telling of the joys 
of city life, in which he said: 


“Thursday we auto’d out to the 
country club, where we golfed until 
dark. Then we trolleyed back to town 
and danced untjl dawn. Then we 
motored to the beach and Fridaycd 
there.” 

The brother on the farm wrote 
back: 


“Yesterday we buggied to town and 
baseballed all afternoon. Then we 
went to Ned’s and pokered till morn- 
ing. Today we muled out to the corn- 
field and geehawed until sundown. 
Then we suppered and then we piped 
for a while. After that we staircased 
up to our room and bedsteaded until 
the clock fived.” Ex. 
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will supply ample 
beat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 


weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 
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Make the long winters the most enjoyable part 
of Farm life by installing IDEAL-AMERICAN 


Heating in your house. You will be surprised 
how quickly and easily your house can be changed into a 
HOME with this comforting, economizing, and easy care- 
taking outfit. Burnsany fuel. Never wears out and makes 
the coziness of your home the envy of your neighbors. 


IERICAN [DEAL 


Banks will loan money to make this im- 
provement because it is permanent. worth 
more than it costs and you always get back 


contented. 


BOILERS 


its first cost if you sell or lease, besides 
the big yearly savings of fuel. There 
is no need to burn high priced fuels in 
IDEAL Boilers. 


Put in this low-cost 


heating NOW! 


Putin any house. Water pressure not neces- 
sary. Cellar is not essential—set IDEAL 
Boiler in side room or “‘leanto.”” 

Call up your dealer today and ask him to 
give you an estimate for installing IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating this week. It can be 
done in a few days in any kind of buildings 
without disturbing the family. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very com- 
letely and tells you things you ought to 

ow about heating your home. Puts you 
under no obligation to buy. 


sn Nearctore AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY eves‘ 


IDEAL-AMERICAN Heating is as 
important es the Farm itself for it 
keeps the whole family happy and 
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Our IDEAL Hot 
Water Supply Boil- 
ers will supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home and 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 

hon Regulator. 

rite for booklet. 


F-9 
Chicago 








What’s Behind 


Your Fertilizer? 


The analysis on the bag does not tell the whole 


story. Experience is the best guide in any line of 
work. You know how far the average “book farmer” gets unless 
he combines his scientific knowledge with practical experience. 













nearest agent, 


51 Chambers Street 


E. Frank Coes Fertilizers 











Any of the following practical crop 
books will be mailed upen 


“Corn, the Foundation of Profita- 
ble Farmin 
“Potatoes, a 
“The Neglected Hay Crop.” 
“Better Vegetable Growing.” 









request: 


Thaw Crop.” 








Over Sixty Years 


of real farm and fertilizer experience is combined with the latest scientific 
knowledge in every bag of E. Frank Coe’s Fertilizers. Thtresults obtained 
by thousands of successful farmers from Maine to Florida have been com- 
pared, studied and condensed into a series of formulas to meet the different 
soil and crop conditions. 

If you will tell us the kind of soil on which your farm is located, the crops 
you intend to plant in 1919 and what fertilizer you applied last year, we will 
recommend the brand which in our opinion will give you the greatest profit. 


Write today for our latest crop books and ask for the name of our 
We want a representative in every town. 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Subsidiary of the American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


New York City 












































National Fire Proofing Company, 


Farm drainage demands durable tile. 


FA best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned — everlasting. 
have to dig ‘em up to be replaced every few years 
We are also manufacturers of the famous 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, NatcoontheFarm”. 


1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sold in carload lots. 


USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Our drain tile are made of the 









You don't 
Write for prices. 













Hopeful Future for Orchardists 
New York apples will be wanted believes WV.P. Rogers 


HE work attendant upon the join- 
ing of the New York state fruit 
growers’ association and the 


western New (York horticultural so- 
ciety was adequately brought out at 
Rochester last week by W. P. Rogers, 
Mr Rogers had served as president of 
the fruit growers’ association and in 
his address at the big meeting said: 

At our last winter’s meeting you 
passed resolutions authorizing the of- 
flicers and executive committees to get 


together and draft a constitution and 
by-laws for the reuniting of these two 
into one society. We have accom- 
plished that purpose, and have tried 
to embody the best of the two socie- 
ti into the new society, which is to 
be called the New York state horti- 
cultural society. 

\We have been putting on a duplica- 
ti 1 of pre ram Some vears you 
would hear that one had a better pro 

im than the other Why ould we 
no et togrether We il ill fruit 

! neal there ine ibout wn) 
" t that 1 I 
t it ! I 
I ra } 1 | e be ) n ber 
‘ ve t m 
« } } r ¢ t} 
\ n ! 
‘ i ‘, 
l b 
t i ) 

I I 

\\ , 
{ T 
Or ’ } 
, ' 
r \ 
} 

( n \ \ 

© 

, ' 

| \ I re reat 

‘ te [1 nevel ted tl 
’ t f what I can ur 
t é ead in apple o 
l ! t i 1 re tri > ou 
( Ne Yor in re W t! o 
I thre ire tr n to Oo 
t i in Ne York ind othe cithe 

y f m wu Our apple gr id y law 
i n t be one of our eut advan 
t » th row of w tern Né 
Yo il en reed Every ower 
( ) ti t 1 ‘ i l 

| ft t ‘ western New 
‘ thi } t mia bee wone- 
det vy bl 1 in ! i the est 

WW hav i t produced We 
l ‘ rece l tI best price ever 
| whniinsthe face of having a b 
‘ » of apy hroeughout the coun 
t Last vear, 117, we had about the 
me amount of apples throughdut the 
country, but the apples of western 
New York were poor quality, and did 
not sell well. This year, I)1S-9, with 
the fine quality they have brought 
! s that were never dreamed of be- 
fore with a big crop 

This season has seen the establish- 
ment in Niagara county for the first 
time of co-operative packing houses 

curried on along the same lines as on 


ven ees seveecenvencenuerenventtnaere rt 


the Pacific coast. It was my privilege 
to visit some of those packing houses 
during apple packing time, and see the 
workings of the packing house. 

I believe those packing houses will 
prove to be the salvation of the fruit 
growers. They are of more advantage 
to the small grower than to the large 
grower. The large grower is able to 
look up his market and work up his 


brand and trade to the highest state 
of efliciency. But the small grower 
cannot, as he has only a car or two 


of apples. But by co-operating through 


these houses he is able to have his 
fruit packed uniformly, and to sell to 
better advantage. The large dealer 
would prefer to buy 10,000 barrels in 
one place and pay more for the fruit 
than to pick them up in 10 places. It 
is more economical for him, as he 
saves in railroad fare tnd hotel bills, 
and he knows if he buys them at one 
place he is getting an even pack; and 
that he can later get more for his ap- 
ples, having them all run alike, than 
all different. 

With our improved methods of cul- 
tivation, we do not have to wait 20 or 
2) years for a crop of apples, as our 

ther did; but are able to get the 

to bearing a p itable crop in 

ei tto 10 vea If we expect to pick 
our appl in the future with farmer- 
< we will ed small trees for them 
tu } from 2 reason more why 
I WV dl ipples in west- 
é In ridin ibout the 
| come to think that at 

7 pple orchards are 

bt) ene old or over ind are begin- 
1 re are several 

" whi I oing back. One 
Jose le wl I getting es- 

iy of the apple or- 

n New Yor the trees 

bei o | that it i Imost impos- 
to sb the tops, or even to pick 

oO tl top limb Growers 

ne to dehorn their or- 

irds, which, in my estimation, is a 

ow process of killit them. 

Looking Toward New Orchards 

Apples have not been planted to any 
freat extent in western New York in 
the past 10 years. We have not young 
orchards enough to take the place of 
these old ones so I see no reason why 
we hould not plant more apple or- 
chards [ also notice that some of the 
orchards were killed, or a great many 

the trees were killed, last winter by 
he freeze It was my privilege to 
take an auto trip last June to Albany 
with a fruit grower from my town, 

| we were interested in the or- 
chards. We were surprised to see how 
many dead trees there were along the 
road especially in the eastern part of 
Wayne county. Down along the Mo- 
hawk valley the trees seemed to be 
about all dead In several orchards 
in eastern Wayne the young trees were 
killed, mostly Baldwins. 


| wish to caution the growers, in 


setting ipples especially this next 
pring to see that they get apple trees 
that are not hurt from last winter's 
freeze Young trees in nuresries were 


a great extent by the severe 
last 


injured to 


weather of season. 

















Good and Bad Root Systems of Young Trees 


hows a go 
placed in 
crowded o 
tree, with 


left 
roots 


‘ver be 


The view on the 
pruned back and the 
‘he roots should n 
roots of a 
into a small hole. 


vear-old 


root system. It should be 
natural position in the soil. 
The right picture shows 
effects from jamming 


od 
their 

r twisted. 
the bad 
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-sWe court the implicit 
farmer and gardener. 
tion be your guarantee. 
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=r SALZER SEED CORN is favorably known the 
country over for its remarkably robust seed life 
so necessary to produce vigorous, thrifty plants 
that will grow from the start. Noted for 
yields and early maturity. Highest grade strain 
—all strictly high altitude seed. A wide range 
of varieties to choose from. 


SALZER FODDER CORN—A superior type that 
we have religiously maintained for years, and 
one we are greatly proud of. A rapid growing 
short jointed, tall corn, with a superabundance 


big 


7 , of leaves, tender stalks, rich, sweet and juicy. 
4. >~ 2 
“s : 9 
<~;..} 4=@ = America’s Headquarters for Seeds 
wt es FE : a A postcard will bring our large 164-page 
4 $ aw... catalog (40 pages in actual colors) of 
; , ~fs att 7 Vegetable Seeds Flower Seeds 
sf ~~} 2 ak Clovers Grasses Millets 
ee 3 < at Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye, Flax 
a et Salzer’s Famous Eagle Valicy Seed Potatoes 
, 4 Ai We are America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House 
2 the result of 51 years Fair Dealing in Quality 
ore ‘ Seeds. 


trust and faith of ever 
Let our 51 years’ reputa. 


Send Postcard for Our Large 164-page Catalog 
(40 pages in actual colors). 


Everything in 
Garden and Field Seeds. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 


Box14l, La Crosse, Wis, 





Europe’s Success 
With Nitrate 


European farmers use 600 pounds 
per acre of fertilizer containing 444 
per cent of available Nitrogen. 


American farmers, on average, use 
200 pounds per acre of fertilizer 
containing 2 per cent of mostly 
unavailable Nitrogen. 


Average European yields, Wheat, 
Oats, Potatoes,and Cottonin Egypt, 
are double American yields. 


Difference is largely due to amount 
of available Nitrogen applied per 
acre, 
Write for My Free Book, 
“What Nitrate Has Done” 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue 


New York 










Pedizree Trees 
Grown from Bearing Trees 
Of highest quality at moderate 
prices. 40 years’ experience. 
_$100,000 capital. Four nursery 
farms. Buy direct from the old and reliable 
Greea’s Nursery Company and 

SAVE BIG MONEY 
No agents employed. Apple trees, pear, cherry, plum, 
peach, quince, nut trees, yrane vines, gooseberry and 
currant plants, rospberry, blackberry, strawberry, 
shade trees, shrubs, vines and roses for sale. Largest 
and oldest nursery selling 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 

Write for free catalog, also ask for free Fruit Book. 

Read our true-to-name guarantee. Address 
GREEN'S NURSERYCO., 89 Wall Street, 
Rochester, XN, ¥. 


REES atHalfAsents Frices 


Fruit Trees, Vines, Berries, Shrubs, Orna- 
mentals, Roses, Bearing Age Trees a Spc- 
cialty. Free Wholesale Catalog contains 
planting and growing instructions. 

THE 


























WM. J. REILLY NURSERIES 


22 Ossian St. Dansville, N. Y. 









PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 4c & up 


Pear, VIiom, Cherry, Small Fraits, Strawberries, Vines, Nats, ete. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, Write for tree catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY CO. Cleveland,Tena. 











Made to bulid New Business. A trig! 


my will make you our permanent customer, 
PRIZE COLLECTION feti::, 17 
Varieties, 
15c; Letwnce, 12 Kinds, worth 1c: 
Tomatoes, 1i the finest, worth 20c: . 
7 Splendid, worth 10c; Gaten, 8 best varieties. 
worth 15; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, 
worth 2c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 
0 cover postace and and re 
ceive this vajuabdle collection of seeds 
Bestpald, tocether with my bie 
structive, besatiful Seed and Pian 
all about Buckbee’s 
“Pull of Life” Seeds, Plante, ee. ass 


H.W. BuckBEE 
Rockford Seed Farms 
















30 m. 


CLOVER 








Farm 
Tested—Buckhorr, Free—Guaranteed Sa 
Biggest values in Clover we ever offered. 
to write us for Samples and Prices. _We can sve 
you many dollars on Clover Seed. _ Don’t pay tw 
profits. Buy from World’s Largest Mai! Order Seed 
House, and take advantage of our Bargain Prices 
new recleaned Alfalfa, $9.00 bu.; Sweet 
er, $4.95; Timothy, $4.50; Alsike and Tim 
othy, $6.50. ‘Other seeds in proportion. | No risk 
buying from an old established Seed Company, 
Your money back if you want it. Satisfaction ou 
first aim. Clover crop short. Write before advance 
and compare our seed with the best. You will ss 
money. * Send today for free comple, and big 116 
page catalog. Sverything guaranteed. 

. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 828-A Clarinda, lowe 


'S SWEET 
OTCLOVER 


Hulled and scarified white sweet clover is about 
ten dollars per bushel cheaper than red. (Ux 
hulled cheaper yet.) Asitisa biennial, taking 
the place of red in the rot: and any 
amount better as a land buil itis an ecm 
nomical substitute. Winter sowing is the 
st. Ask for samples and prices as well as 
our catalogue telling “‘How to Know G 
Seed”. All other kinds of field seeds too 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
165 Main St. Marysville, Ohio 
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SWEET CLOVER 


White Blossoms;the greatest money-makin 4 rh land 









Big money for the farmers who grow it ae rene while 
rapidly and produces heavy, money-maki fate s iand for 
doing it, Excellent pasture and hay; inn oo seed al 
alfalfa. Easy to start; grows on 2 4 


lls " 
ifi : inating teste 
best searified hulled, high-germinating and tested... ong 
ity guaranteed, Write today for our big. Proat S 
Seed Guide, circular, free samples. Addres inois 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 928 Chicago 


450.000 TREES 


ngt rooted 
200 varieties. Also Grapes, Smail Fruits, ete, Bow ied tt 
stock. Genuine, cheap. 3 sample blacker redanint® 
lle. Catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box D 
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Latest in Plant 


” ; 
x making the report for the com- 
“mittee on botany and plant dis- 
ses Prof Stewart at the Roches- 


- fruit growers’ convention brought 
out the following facts: 
* From a pathological standpoint the 
nding event of the past year was 
Te eat :mount of damage done by 
= exceptionally severe winter of 
17-8. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
‘ erjes and grapes suffered severely. 
poset cases even varieties regarded 
- perfe: tiv hardy were considerably 
injured. Also several kinds of trees and 


etofore considered hardy 
One phase of the sub- 
emphasized. The extent 

of the injury cannot be accurately de- 
termined during the first season after 
it occurs. hrough the death of some 
of their brane hes and roots the rup- 
turing of the bark on their trunks and 
pranches, and consequent reduction of 
erowth vigor winter-injured trees be- 


shrubs he! 
showed in 
ject should 





come the prey of fungi and bacteria 
which cause decay of the wood. Hence, 
winter-injured trees are particularly 
liable to <ers of various kinds, to 
sown rot and root rot, and these in 
time result heart rot. Also, the 
sudden mysterious dying of trees is 
often a co ience of winter injury 
to the roots. 

One thing in this connection I must 
refer t0; ibsurd claim made by 
manufactu! of a certain spray ma- 
terial thi lar blight, root rot and 
blight car can be prevented by 
proper SP » with a dormant spray, 
ie, by Ss} g with the stuff they 
have for Of course, this is untrue. 
There is 1 idence, experimental or 
otherwise, licating that these dis- 


eases can mtrolled by any method 
of sprayin 


Spraying for Peach Leaf Curl 


A few } h growers have com- 
plained of iry resulting from fall 
spraying f f curl. We are inclined 
to believe spray injury and win- 
ter injury sometimes been con- 
fused. However, it appears probable 


that, sometim spray injury has ac- 
tually resulted from fall applications of 
soluble sul} r and also from lime- 
suphur W used at scale strength. 
The unus succulent condition of 
peach twis the fall of 1917 may 
have had s thing to do with it. Not- 
withstanding some injury has oc- 


lieve the advantages of 
varrants its recommen- 


curred, we 
fall sprayir 


dation, pu Uarly for orchards 
which ars from scale. For leaf 
curl alone e-sulphur at a dilution 
of one to nay be used, and this 


likely to cause injury. 
Searcity of leaf curl in 191S is no as. 
surance it will searce in 191%. It 
may be very destructive. Spraying for 
leaf curl suld not be neglected. 


strength is 


be 


Recent Litcvature on Fruit Diseases 


The liter re in fruit diseases pub- 
lished dur the past year is not 
volumino Apparently, research on 
fruit dis¢ bjects has slowed down 
consider owing, presumably, to 
the war. A few papers fruit growers 
will find it otitable to read. L. E. 
Strickland and N. R. Peet are the au- 
thors of a pamphlet on spraying serv- 
ice in Nia county in 1917; bulle- 


tin 106, a 
kets whic! 


tment of farms and mar- 
ontains much information. 


Grape growers should read Geneva 
bulletin 449 by F. E. Gladwin about 
i non-par ec malady of the vine in 
Which the leaves show streaks and 
areas of vs or brown color. Growth 


s check 
Well and 1 


‘ wood does not mature’ 
fruit often “‘shells.” The 





“ ! res suggested are: For 
tent si application of stable 
hanure or green manures to increase 
the qu of organic matter, there- 
by inere ¢ ability of soil to hold 
Water; ige of heavy, wet soils. 
Affected = should be pruned closer 
than nor ones, 

Thos who are interested in ship- 
ping st btain a copy of a pamph. 
we GIST by the American rail- 
way freight association, 135 
et it treet, Chicago, circular 
tena 0 nt diseases of importance 
re the portation of fruits and 
eget It seeks to give access to 
- facts « plant diseases which are 
oe! ; the commer ial handling of 
that wil) : : bles; to present facts 
< Mik ¢ e a fairer adjustment 
of claims: 


benefit 


the general pub- 


lie by ¢ : 
: attention on the pres- 





Prof. PF. C. Stewart discusses methods for New York 
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Disease Control 


LED HTP) 


Suan 


Laeegwe cage aenneascveen cegenaat signs jeeneetanacteneey 


ent needless wastes, and make a start 
toward their elimination by indicating 
the role which plant disease plays. 
Apple Spraying Experiments 
Apple growers will be interested in 
Maine station bulletin 271 on ap- 
ple spraying experiments in “1916 
and 1917. Maine has conducted 
apple-spraying experiments during 
several years and accumulated much 
valuable data. The Illinois sta- 
tion at Urbana has also recent- 
ly published bulletin 206 on apple 
spraying experiments. 
Peach growers should read bulletin 
of the Dominion experimental 
farms at Ottawa, Can. The author 
states that while the brown rot fungus 
may start cankers, another fungus, the 
die-back fungus is chiefly responsible 
for their enlargement. Directions are 
given-for the prevention and cure of 
cankers. 


o- 
ot 


Control of Raspberry Anthracnose 


The latest contribution is bulletin 88 
of Michigan station at East Lansing. 
The author reports the results of ex- 
periments during four seasons. His 
conclusions are as follows: “The re- 
sults of these experiments show that 
anthracnose of black raspberries can 
be satisfactorily controlled with lime- 
sulphur. To insure success at least 
three applications should be made: 1. 


In spring before growth starts; use 
lime-sulphur 2%4 gallons in 50. 2. 


When new shoots are 6 to 8 inches 
high; use limesulphur 1% gallons in 
5O. 3. Just before blooming period; 


use lime-sulphur 14 gallons in 50. 
State and federal governments have 

laid quarantines prohibiting the ship- 

ment of currant and gooseberry plants 


from infected into uninfected terri- 
tories to protect against white pine 
blister rust. Nurserymen have re- 


garded these restrictions, in so far as 
they relate to dormant stock, as un- 
warranted, because, until very recent- 
ly, it had not detinitely proved 
that the fungus was able to survive the 
winter on ribes plants. The govern- 
ment, on the other hand, has taken 
the position that the very dangerous 
character of the disease warrants ex- 
treme measures. 

Success in cherry culture depends 
largely upon the success one has in the 
control of leaf spot. It is now quite 
generally known that bordeaux and 
lime-sulphur are both specifics for the 
disease. However, there is need of 
more definite information concerning 
the best formulas to use, the number 
of applications required and the best 
time to make them. Bulletin 2S6 of 
the Wisconsin station at Madison re- 
ports the results of some experiments 
bearing on these matters. The author 
makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Give early clean cultivation. Turn 
under the dead leaves in the spring as 
completely as pra-_ticable well before 
the blossoming period of the cherry. 
This will destroy a very large percen- 
tage of the winter spores of fun- 
gus, and thus strongly reinforce the 
spray schedule. 

2. Spray with bordeaux 3-5-5) (this 
formula should be modified to suit 
local conditions), or lime-sulphur, 
1-40 or 1.30; (1), when the petals fall 
(timing subject to slight modifica- 
tion): (2), about two weeks later, 
and ( if necessary, just after the 
fruit is picked. In each application, 
arsenate of. lead should be added to 
the fungicide. This controls chewing 
insects and increases the effectiveness 
of the spray against leaf spot. If good 
sanitation is practiced and the first 
and second applications are thorough, 
the third treatment may frequently be 
omitted. 

It will be observed that the 
of lime-sulphur recommended 


been 


the 


» 
3), 


streneth 
1-40 or 


1-30, is greater than that commonly 
used in New York, which is 1-™). Ap- 
plications made bgfore blooming have 


no effect upon leaf spot. Nevertheless, 
in our opinion, an application just be- 


fore blooming may be advisable in 
some cases when the weather is wet 
und there is danger of the blossoms 


being 


f£us, 


blighted by the brown-rot fun- 
Applications of strong lime-sul- 


Phur solution to dormant cherry trees 


are not recommended except in the 
case of sweet cherries infested with 
San Jose scale. Labor and materials 


used in the spraying of dormant sour 
cherries are wasted. 
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That Pays 


Don’t neglect to protect your trees from insects 
and diseases which sometimes destroy a crop 
entirely and always lower its market value. 


Spray 


with Orchard Brand Spray materials and protect 
your profits and trees. ™ 


Scale. 


“Now is the time to spray trees for San Jose 
. Orchard Brand B.T. S. or Lime Sulphur 
Solution will save your orchard from this destruc- 
tive insect. B.T. 5S. is a dry product to which cold 
water is added for spraying. As its bulk is less, it 


is easier and less costly to handle and more 




















Each product 


he qualit 


economical to use than a solution. 
Lime Sulphur Solution is a concentrated product 
of uniform quality and can be readily diluted with 
cold water for spraying. 


Orchard Brand spray ma- 
terials are manufactured to 
meet every spraying need. 
as been thor- 
oughly tested and found by 
the experience of large fruit 
— to be dependable. 

is unvar)ing 
and the results assured when 
materials are properly used. 


General Chemical Company 
Service Department invites 
correspondence concerning your problems in combating 
orchard and truck crop pests. 
tained to furnish crstomers with special advice and direc- 
tions for the solving of their individual problems. 
your spraying problems up to us. 


eral Chemic 


Hitilie Dept.,25 Broad St.. New York-~. 


Orchard Brand 


ycha,. 
OReamtt 


Spray Materials 








A complet. line of standardized 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
manufactured by the largest 
chemical company in America. 


This Department is main- 


Put 


0, 





















profit only. 


you money—write today 


a specialty. 


Y Guaranteed T 


Maloney’s Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


Grown in our Upland Nurseries (the largest in New York State), fresh dug, free from 
disease, propagated from bearing trees of known merit. 
Plum, Quince, Small Fruits, and Ornamentals are sold to you direct at cost plus one 
35 years of active nursery experience is back of every tree-we grow 
our own stock and know we are sending just what you order 
guarantee in our Free Catalog; it shows we recognize our responsibility to the man 
who plants, and keep the quality up and the cost down. 
POPULAR ROSE CO! LECTION—3 Two Yr. 
Frau Karl Druschki. 
Small or large orders get the same attention 
Wholesale Catalog; it contains 








Our Apple, Peach, Pear, Cherry, 


Read the absolute 


ROSES FOR $1.20 

i La France. Cen. Jacqueminot. 

It will pay you to send for our Free 
information on fruit and shrubs and saves 


2-3 ft. 
' 


valuable 


We prepay transportation charges on all orders for over $4.00. 
MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO., 


sae Bearing age trees 


57 East Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
Dansrille’s Pioneer isit our 400-acre 
Wholeside Nurseries nurseries. 








CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, oor 
1918 novelty, has taken its place 
everywhere as the grertest 
Gora) favorite. It rivals the 
best Ferns or Palms in cieco- 
rative effects and is equally 
valuable for garden or pots, a 
— of dense feathery yreen 
oliage ail summer, in fall, a 
dark claret red till Christmas. 
Easiest of all plants to grow 
anywhere. Pkt. 20c. 
MATCHLESS LETTUCE. 
Novel, distinct and absolutely 
the tenderest and sweetest lettuce grown. Pkt. l5e. 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, richest, 
and mest solid Tomato. A perfect marvel, Pkt. 10c. 
CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The chowiest new garden 
snnvual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pkt. 2 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 


 €3 
NEW -GIANT KOCHIA 





GARDEN NOVELTIES 


HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES, 
a booklet giving 666 receipts 
for cooking, oe and pre. 
serving vegetables of all kinds. 
Wii make one’s garden crops 
doubly valuable. 10c. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


For 20c we will send every- 
thing, Kochia, Lettuce, To- 
mato, Woolfiower, vegetable 
book and catalogue. Order 
now. Supply limited. 


BIG CATALOGUE free. Al! flower and vegetable seeda, 
bulbs, plants, and berries. We grow the finest Gladioli, 
Dablias, Cannas. Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrube, 
Vines, Ferne, Roees, Sweet “eas, Agters, Panetes, 
Beets, Beans, Cabbage, ‘nions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn, 
Potatoes, etc. Prize strainsand sterling noveities. 


INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 





MATCHLESS LETTUCE 





GRIMM’S Maple Syrup Evaporators 


H. GRIMM EVAPORATORS, GRIMM SAP 
COVERS and al! other supplies and have a SUPERIOR 
There wil! be a great demand for MAPLE 


place their orders NOW, for the G 
SPOUTS—BUCKETS 
EQUIPMENT for the uson of 1919 
SYRUP and SUGAR NEXT SPRING, owing to tt 
is practically exhausted. 
quality of SYRUP that will command the highest price. 
ply you promptly. 





you valuable 
information. 


g he fact that the Mar 
With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR, you wiil make a 
We are readv to sup- 
Advise the number of trees you wish to tap and 
quote you size required to take care of your sap by daylight, also giving 


G. H. GRIMM ESTATE, Rutland, Vt. 


All Maple Sugar 
Makers Should 


e Product 





we will 





Catalogue “‘C”’ sent upon request 
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Those Old Meadows 


An idea commonly prevails that 
Open weather during the 
damaging to meadow lands, and that 
on the when covered with 
snow, a large 
crop may be ex 


winter 1s 


contrary, 





per ted the sea- 
son following 
I have not ob 
served any in 
fluence for good 
or ill from early 














or mid-winter 
exposure A t 
in rat gt 
root will ot 
i I it the 
‘ rt rrozen 
d - 
lt Ww I 
D \ freez 
it. | COOK ra \N 4 
n o me 
har tet time but yub l 
The i es come in the pr er 
the pl egin Ww "\ the 
‘ reeze ! ht i tl vs d 
t | Che ( ‘ pon ) 
ire pool! dt \ t 
‘ 1 the loa eal 
t il ‘ Icy rn u 
( } P ' 1 
t rown of t =I ed | 
l red l ind 
( of the 1 i fro 1 to 5 inehe 
\ the fro l i! 1 ) 
ihere wit I the 
il which ex 1 frozen and 
break the tap-root for tl imple 
reason that the top end is tred and 
the bottom end ca t follow Sur- 
face-rooted plants, like timothy, may 
be thrown up, but the roots are not as 
badly broken and th catch hold and 
grow when the ground is normal and 
the weather is favo le And o we 
see that our trouble come from the 
outside effect of ice rather than from 
freezing the root The remedy is 


found by drainage and an application 


of fertilizers. 
Manure in Fall in Grass 


If anyone having this trouble is 
skeptical about the cause, a full dem- 
onstration will follow the use of laid 
tile or a stone wall can be laid under- 
ground below the plow, providing an 
outlet, of course 

fop-dress the drained land with 
stable manure in the fall, then let it 
freeze and thaw and you w itch the 


gl s grow. 
Partial results can be obtained by 
incorporating organic matter in the 
oil, which will after rotting give the 
il more elasticity. We know that 
) rich in humus will endure sum- 
n r drouth ind excessive rains and 
become less surfeited with water and 
the ime condition will prevail dur- 
ing the winter No small amount of 
organic matter, how r, will answer 
Piants must be plowed down nd then 
repeated, followed ' voral applica- 
tions of stable! nure, I lually deep 
ening to get below t ce feeding 
fg plant like time orchard 
gra redtop nd sometime alsik« 
clove One does not necessarily grow 
a larger crop by a knowledge of cause 


and effect There is, however, a meas. 
ure of safety and a sort of short-cut 
method of knowing what to do if we 
can reason it out. 
New Ring to Old Things 

Seems like the world is sort of dif- 
ferent since the war. I read of and 
hear from lieutenants, and captains, 
and majors, young fellows that I knew 
ordinary kids, like the rest of 
i few years ago, and I wonder 
functioning 
problems that I 


side- 


us just 
us were i 
if I am properly 

Then again, the 
have been studying while not 
tracked by any means seem to have 
lost or changed their relationship. 
Other things, new things some of 
them fundamental and far-reaching, 
some superficial and passing mark the 
headlines. The daily press and the 
periodicals have a new ring, and again 
I feel how narrow my vision and how 
small my sphere of action. What can 
be done to keep a clear conscience 


HULTEUTELVOLTEETAT EET PETE 
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Plow 
Handle 
Talks 


WML Mii 





iF 


when I meet people who are a part of 
the new order? Others, no doubt, feel 
the same, only they don’t express 
openly, especially those 
like myself, who have passed the age 
when life is largely behind us. 

I guess the best thing to do is to go 
along quickly from day to day doing 
those commonplace things that are 
necessary and which make up more 
than ‘*) of our human activities, 

I shall just try to fit in by doing a 
small bit toward dairy and soil im- 
provement, and give encouragement, 
if possible, to those who are trying to 
do world’s work, and if a million other 
men who feel as I do make a similar 
effort the aggregate will have a place 
in the sun and we shall have done 

mething toward rebuilding a world 
torn by conflict.—[(H. E. Cook. 


themselves 


Agricultural Society 

[from Page 3. 
yidiers on the 
Commissioner of Agriculture C 


land was discussed by 
Ss. Wil- 


son, who has this work in ‘charge. 
‘‘ommissioner Wilson disapproves of 
Sec Lane's desert and swamp land 

heme. He has detailed three very 


practical and sane agricultural officials 


to consult with soldiers who want to 
farm with the idea of placing those 
tdupted to farm work where they will 
be best fitted to succeed. Mr Wilson 
it ts that soldiers who want to farm 
be properly advised, otherwise many 
will be confronted with disaster. 


The work of state-owned 
was discussed by M. G. Behrends, who 
told how tractors had been purchased 
by the state as an aid in food produc 
tion. The tractors have been a suc- 
cess; thousands of farmers have been 
trained in their u and from now on 
these farm aids will be a permanent 
part of our agriculture. Mare W. Cole 
told of the help ¢hat the patriotic 
farmers’ fund had been to farmers 
and all agreed that the service per- 
formed had been of inestimable serv- 
ice to the state 


tractors 


Society States Its Position 


The problem of marketing and Gstribating farm 
products of every description vitally concerns every 
producer and consumer; therefore the New York 
State agriculture society ask the governor, legislature 
and council of farms and markets to take such steps 
as are necessary to further the “open channel’ 
between producer and consumer by providing mar- 
keting facilities, both terminal and otherwise, or in 
any other way that may be found necessary to 
accomplish this pur se 

It is the judgnx it * this society that it will be 








easit the As res of land now ‘dle 
and or th: want of labor ‘ 
facil wv reaching markets with the pr 
these lecte farms, than to drain swamp lands 
and lands as advocated by Secretary 
Lane 1 state appropriations for the 
na ads will be productive of greater 
& l production of idle acre near to 
good 1 t rather than to increas cor 
t ft mn br g t e acre at eX] se 
du t 
ri New York agriculture society extends its 





gement to the Dairyvymen’s 
the interests of the farmer 
pledges its 1 

tion of the 








dairy industry on a _ sound 

t ) and paying basis for providing of 
conditions which will make im; ble a recurret 
most im 

the agri 

al referers 

» the other 

of the 

inty and 

»-operation 

ment 

t we call 

operate in 


n be tween city and country, 


The state 1 i in our judgment, rendering 
highly valuable serv s to the rural communities; 

viees ut have 1 tr before been rendered and 

at an ill be spared A special committee should 
be a ited to wa on tl yen a urge the 

sivability of retaining the state yx 

The price of feeds is surely re one ‘Y in the price 
f foods and the prices of mill feeds have been 
udvanced to the extent of 25% or more since the 
govern t rice restrictions were lately with- 
drawn, and this notwithstanding the fact that the 


price of wheat, from which those feeds are made, 
remains unchanged We ask the council of farms 
and markets to make a searching investigation as 
to the causes leading to such advances, and exer- 
cise all its influence and authority to prevent 
profiteering in these essentials of food production. 


Officers for Coming Year 

The oflicers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, C. 
Fred Boshart of Lowville; vice-presi- 
dents, Augustus Demristo of Washing 
tonville, H. B. Fullerton of Medford, 
G. M. Tucker of Albany, H. E. Cook of 
Denmark, W. H. Giles of Skaneateles, 
A. W. Brown of West Winfield, Seth 
J. T. Bush of Morton, F. Godfrey 
of Olean, F. A. Faber of Poughkeep- 
sie; secretary, Harry E. Cole of Al- 
bany, and Harry B Winters of Albany 
treasurer, 





Early Hatching means eggs in the 
fall and winter when prices are 
highest. 
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Ay 
Va, and T IMOTHY D. B. BRAND 
Clover Seed. 
D. B. Grimm or Everlasting Alfalfa Dakota grown 
vrown, average purity for years 99.70, average 99.50 guaranteed, 
Faines higher than over Known. Best grade { the cheapest ni 
thy and Alsike natural mixtures, recleaned Lot a 
ps9 1% alsike. Lot 100 average 1-6 alsike. The bargatng 
10-day-money-back-if-you-want-it guarantee. 
Samples, Money-Saving Evteo List and Dibble’s Farm 


q 
DIBB LE’S @s 70) 
The Highest Grade Obtainable., 
Ne fF E D B. Alfalfa Seed northern grown, abso ely 
hardy, our test 99.80 at about half the price ot Red 

cheaper than Red Clover. Sow Alfalfa Seed Freely, com. 
paratively cheap this year. 
D. B. Red Clover Medium and ee northern 
Fancy Alsike in free supply at most reasonable values. 
D. B. Timothy average purity, our tests 99.70. 
We offer thousands of bushels uniform quality at right prices. 
of the year. 
Buy seeds only on a guaranteed purity and germination test 
Dibble’s Seeds are sold that way subject to our famous A 
Seed Catalog Free. Addres: 

EDWARD F. DIBBLE, lenee 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y., Box A 
Spring Wheat, Seed Corn, Barley, Oats,Canada & 
Field Peas, Soy Beans, Millets, Vetch, etc, 
Seed Potatoes Over 100,000 bushels 


— in stock. 
= From Our Farms to Yours 
~S 





Harris’ Seeds for Farm and Garden 


Direct from the Grower at Wholesaie 
Fresh, true to name and of the highest possible quality Raised 
on Moreton farm and bred with as much care as thoroughbred 
live stock. 

Vegetable seeds, Flower seeds, Farm seeds and Potatoes 
All Harris seeds are tested and the per cent that grow is 
marked on the label, an advantage not given by other scedsmep, 


Get our catalog with a 
Harris Seeds 


true descriptions 
and _ photographs, 

Label on every Lot 
Tells how many 














which is mailed free, 
and buy direct from 
he grower at whole- 
sale prices 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO 


AT WHOLESA 


FIELD SEEDS ‘rrices 


gave you money on your Seed Rill. Write for our S ot al, Moner- Saving Price 
List and get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guarantee You should know 
about our low prices. Write at once and be convinced ies — or equal 
to samples or money refunded. Don’t pay double profits on Grass Seed. Our _ seeds 
are sokl subject to government test. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, 
Speltz, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes and ali 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-page catalog. Free 
samples and special low prices on seeds you require. Will send free 60-page sos on 
Growing Alfalfa to those who ask for it. Write at once, as 3 can save you ay 
A A. BERRY “SEED D CO., ox 228 Clarinda, 


Does otWint erkill Representatives Wanted 



































A reputable Southern firm establishing an 

office in the North, wants agents in every 

p Saumine Cotemn fomest County in this State. One of our Souther 

hardiness, large yields men, Mr. J. T. Morrison, made 3,500.00 the 

and high feeding value. past year selling NitrA-Germ, the Crop and 

Less seed required to Soil Improver. The same opportunity is open 

get a stand. Booklet, in the North, It will be to your advantage & 

testimonials and s write to P. O. Box 11, G. C. Station, New 
sample free. York City, for full information. 


A. B. LYMAN, 
CLEAN SEED 
Buy early — have 
seed tested. Ifit 


mm Alfala Introducer 
don’t please you, 


Gr 
Ifalfad. 
A'Farm, ° Excelsior, Mian. 
return it—we’ll refund your money—pay freight. 
The early buyer, in this year of seed scarcity—ges 
best qualities—lowest prices. If you need field seeds 
of any kind, write for free catalog and samples. 
Doit today. Mention this paper. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. Landisville, Lanc. Co.,fa, 


AND TIMOTHY 




















C LOVE BARGAIN 





Soe. >. Ocnaeine large per centc 
50 to . bye to es ercaned ond sold on 8p 
P. prova!l, subject to government test. Ask forts 
er mixed seed if you want our & reatest barges 


Have Pure Clover. ‘Sweet Clover, Timothy sol 
Bu, all Field pee “yo goede sea % buy ura pu 


write for lee and 116 Faba, 1ows 
4. BERRY SEED co. Box 625 628 CLARINDA, OWA 


VICK’S “iiiea GUIDE 


For 70 years the leading authority 
Now on ba ny Flower and Farm 
Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Read dy thane ovse, son ‘or free copy today. 
JAMES VICK’S Ss Rochester, 
22 Stone beng The Flow: 


FIELD SEEDS 


seeds are selected and cleaned 2" 


WEEDLESS and free from dead grains. 
1d seeds 


00D SEEDS 


GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, IA 











N.Y. 

















will much farther than ordinary m 
CHOI CE SEED CORN nearly always addin — h to ~~ one 
Remeeives. t Sea re ey " 


90 Day Improved Yellow Dent, ., Marysville, Oe 


White Cap Yellow Dent, 

Reid’s Yellow Dent, 

Early Minnesota, No. 13. 

Tested and germination absolutely guaranteed. 
RM 


WOODFIELDS 
WYCOMBE, BUCKS CO., PA. 


0. M. SCOTT’ & SONS © co. 


TI rIMOTH Yo Prices 


meg eH cecleant toe 

jaalit FF. id subject to your 3 

: ity wu on Sweet Clover, ~Alsike, Blue an, Oo 
Altaifa and mixed grass and all field —,. 
Pysesnene and vg vale valuable prodt-sharing oon Seed Gu 9. uses 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be gure to p onto anwtens <_ "I 
tage of Uur 
“TRUE ADVERTISING 














TH E 40 *d NT BRAND—Pure unleached Hardwood Ashes 
tash Fertilizer, They build up{the land, sweeten the so! 
os a it to its o nal i Fertility They are a complete as 
for all er: owin ne crops. ao pe and most lasting. In pur- 
chasing mak a deal Jer is respons’ sible F The Joynt Brand 
stands ‘for quality. 7 ory. five years’ experience and “= 
genre ou protection and returns estme! 
ted. Correspondence Invited. Address. ‘John Joynt, “Lecknow 
oat References. ‘s& Bradstreets Agency, or Bank of 
Hamilton, Lucknow, Ontario. 
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Less Certified Seed Available 
E. V. HARDENBURG | 
The results of the inspection and 
certification service on seed potatoes in 
1918 will be of interest to the readers of 
\merican Agriculturist. Out of a 





he - 
aed membership of 154, 115 members 
applicd for the inspection service in 
118. These growers are principally 
distributed in the counties of Franklin, 
Cayuga Clinton, Oneida, Oswego, 
Onond iga and Washington. 

The prevalence of the _ disease 


mostaic made it impossible to certify 
avery large proportion of the 201 fields 
inspected. Only 33 of the 115 appli- 
ecants were succcessful in having any 
of their fields certified. Out of 201 
fields inspected, 42, were granted certi- 
fication. In terms of acres, only 162 
out of GU4 were certified. This acreage 
afforded approximately 33,000 bushels 
of certified seed. This is less than 
one-half the amount certified in 1917. 
In as much as the New York state 
potato association has felt that much 
of the high yielding seed stock which 
meets the certification standard except 
for mosaic should be used for seed in 


preference to common stock, such 
stock has been recommended for seed 
purposes and graded as No 1, No 2 or 
No } depending upon the percentage 


of mosaie found in the field inspec- 
tions. Approximately 35,000 bushels 
of such stock have been recommended 
for seed. 


Fusarium wilt was epidemic over 
New York this past season and there- 
by responsible for the rejection of a 
very large proportion of the acreage 
in central and western New York. 
Parties interested in negotiating for 
either certified or recommended seed 
stock from the New York state potato 
association may communicate directly 


with the growers listed in the 1919 





seed list, copy of which may be had 
upon application to Sec E. V. Harden- 
burg of Ithaca. 

Corn Methods on Sod Land 

Corn is usually grown on sod and in 
Mercer county, N J, and about 75% of 
the breaking is done in the spring. 
Most f the land is then harrowed 
twice with a disk, acme or spring- 
toot] harrow, then with a_ spike- 
tooth harrow, then with a_ spike- 
is used just before planting. Nearly 
all the corn is planted level, and about 
70% in checks 3 2-3 to 4 feet apart 
each way, with three kernels to the 
hill. About 50% of the planting is 
done with a hand planter and the rest 
with a two-horse, two-row planter. 

After planting, about 50% of the 
farmers use a weeder or spike-tooth 
harrow for the first cultivation; for 
the next four or five cultivations a 
two-horse, eight-shovel cultivator is 
used. The one-horse, five-shovel one 
row cultivator is often used for the 


last 
} 


norse 


cultivation. Frequently a two- 
potato plow, having four long 
sweeps and designéd for ridging the 
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Farm and 
Garden 
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land, is substituted. The average depth 
of plowing corn land in the county is 
6.5 inches. The average number of 
workings after plowing and before 
planting is 3.5, and the average num- 


ber of cultivations after planting is 
5.3. The average normal yield of corn 
per acre is 51.1 bushels. 


Under Pennsylvania Conditions 


In Bradford county, Pa, practically 
all of the corn is also grown on sod 
land. Most of the breaking is done in 
the spring with a ¢wo-horse plow, and 
this is followed with the spring-tooth 
and spike-tooth harrows. Most of the 
upland farmers plant corn in drills 3 
to 31%4 feet apart, with one stalk every 
S inches in the drill. In the valleys 
and on the level uplands corn is usu- 
ally planted in checks 3 to 3% feet 
apart each way, with three and four 
stalks to the hill. In either case the 
planting is level. 

After planting, a few farmers use a 
spike-tooth harrow or a weeder for 
the first cultivation, but most of the 
cutivating is done with either a two- 
horse, six-shovel cultivator or a one- 
horse, five-shovel cultivator, the latter 
being largely used. Occasionally a 
two-horse, eight-shovel cultivator and 
a one-horse, two-shovel cultivator are 
found. 


Clearing Off Small Timber 

On land where there is a_ rather 
dense growth of trees, between 3 and 
10 inches in diameter, it is cheaper to 





grub and pull, if the land is needed 
for immediate use. This can be best 
done by cutting a few of the main 


roots and pulling the tree out with a 
team if the tree is small or with a 
stump puller if large. If a team is 
used it is a good plan to fasten the 
chain high up on the trunk which 
gives greater leverage. A strong team 
can pull out good sized trees when the 
main roots are cut off—and especially 
where trees are shallow-rooted as they 


generally are where the growth is 
dense. 

A horse-operated stump puller can 
be used for larger trees provided the 
ground is not too wet. On _ such 
ground the team walking over it 
soon becomes mired so it would 
be necessary to handle it some other 
way. A hand power stump puller 
would do this work very nicely. Where 
land is being cleared of willow and 


other brush that grows in bunches it 
is very important to cut far enough 
below the ground to get out the crown 
of the roots before plowing is at- 
tempted. If not cut out the bunches 
of roots will pile up under the beam 
and lift the plow out of the ground. 
The best time to clear off such land is 
early in the spring, just as the frost 
goes out. The action of the frost tends 
to elevate the roots somewhat, and 
the trees seem to come out with less 


pulling. For clearing off brush a light 
double bitted ax and a brush hook 


are very handy. 

















Preparing Muck Land for Business 














Big Crops - 






past season. Some of 
photographed for our ‘ 
nac’’ 
tures are also 
Write now! 


Bowker’s 































good materials, and are put 
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We wish every farmer in the country 
might visit the farms where Bowker’s Fertil- 
izers have been making new crop records the 


described below. 
included. 


have been used in increasing quantities since 1873. 
They have won their standing because they are made of 


Speaial attention is paid to the forms of the plant foods 
and compounding them in proper proportions to meet 
the requirements of the different crops. 


copy of Bowker’s New Farmer’s Al- 
manac. It contains valuable informa- 


cludes interesting photographs, care- 
grown on Bowker’s Fertilizers, useful 
tables, rules, matter relating to weath- 


er forecasting, and other information 


a tasteful calendar to hang up in the 
home. 


Cm : ane Write your postal today 
BOW TK E FERTILIZER CO. 
BOSTON - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, CINCINNATI 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 







Big Profits 


these crops have been 
‘New Farmers’ Alma- 
Many other pic- 
Don’t forget it! 


Fertilizers 


together in the right way. 


postal card will bring you a free 
for every one on the farm and in- 


compiled records of big crops 


ed almost daily. It also serves as 















No Commissions — No 


mortgages at 512% interest. 


To buy or improve farm 


%% 
may pay off all or any part of 
years. 


to your needs and security. 


Maine 


Rhode Island Connecticut 


146 State Street, 








MONEY FOR FARMERS 


LOANS FROM 5 TO 35 YEARS AT 5!2% 


We loan money to actual or prospective farm owners on 35-year 
You may use the money 


To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment, 
To pay off existing mortgages and debts. 


The mortgage may be entirely canceled in 35 years by paying 
annually—5 4% for interest and 1% on the principal. 


We loan as little as $100 or as much as $10,000, according | 
Write for full particulars today—if you live in any of the States 


listed below. Our territory comprises: 


New Hampshire 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WHEN WRITING BE SURE TO GIVE THE LOCATION OF YOUR FARM | 


Renewals — No Worry 


lands and erect buildings, 


Or you 
the principal at any time after 5 





Massachusetts 
New Jersey 


Vermont 
New York 











Springfield, Mass. 






















increase your income, 


a jack. 100 lbs. pull on 


os breakage. 


<> Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 
One man with a 


stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 
Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


Turn stump land into Money 


Increase your acreage and thereby 


HAND POWER 


tum 
Puller 


3 


can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as ¢ 
the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the had 


‘ 


























ann roronee 
Works equally well on hillsides 
and marshes where horses “: 
cannot operate > 
WALTER J. FIYVZPATRICK ~. : 
Box 41, 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. «+s 





AT WHOLESALE 


Write today for 
special offer and free 
booklet on 
Land Clearing 
We save you money, 
Buy now before advance, 
Crop short. We expect 
higher prices. Don't 
buy Field Seeds of any kind until you see our samples and 
Pe ey jalize on Guaranteed Quality, Tested Clover, 
i y. ‘alfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; soldsubject to 
your approval and government test. Write jay for 
samples, special prices and big Profit-Sharing Seed Guide, 


American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 128, Chicago, Illinois 








Get our low ute prices. Farmer 


agents wante 


BINDER TWIWE 


. Sample free. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, + + MELROSE, OHIO, 


RED CLOVER 


We are trying to furnish Red Clover entirely 

free from weed seeds and dead grains. The seed 

will go farther than ordinary seed besides adding 

greatly to the production. Ask for samples of 

Red and other seeds and catalogue telling 
“How to Know Good Seed"’. 


O.M. SCOTT &SONSCO. 366 Sixth St., Marysvillc, Obie 


PURE FARM SEEDS 


CLOVER, Timothy, Alsike, Wheat and all kinds of 
PURE FARM SEEDS direct from producer to con- 
sumer; free from noxious weed seeds. Ask for samples. 


THE A. C. HOYT CO., Box A, Fostoria, Ohie 
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= Power on the Farm 
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Stump Puller Does the Trick 


L, REPPERT, LEWIGIL COUNTY, PA 
portion of our farm was covered 
wilh stumps. In some cases they 
stood thick, and in other places thin. 
We hay pulled 10 stumps in 10 hours, 
the stump 24 inche in diameter at 
the cut-off, which point was 12 inches 
ibove the ground Thes stumps 
were hickory and chestnut, grew in 
clas yil and were set very solid in the 
soil It took two people to pull the 
stumps. Thi numbe is best for 
pulling though one may pull stumps 
with puller, but two people are best 
employed. When only one pulls, there 
is time lo: in going back and forth 
from stumps to pulle This hus to be 
done in pulling because you have to 
f lack after a stump is pulled, and 
then come he hooking of another 
When just one doe the work 
kin to the mp he to 
t p I ) roy i n ar 
) : 
n » tl n ° 

I i » 100 in ’ Sig 
t! t l i 1 
l ) nd in | e 
v In ! ’ ip 
I no ts left in the 
} ) ww | r on 
t n nn I too 
} ] } n ] t 
tively nd ¢ omicall 1ed 
by combining the ork of a imp 
puller and dynamite Used together 
ind properly co-ordinated, they do the 


reno ion work rapidly, cheaply and 
effectively. 

In different sections there are differ- 
ent ways of handlin » stumps that 
have the dirt or earth hanging to the 
roots after they are pulled Usually 
with old stumps that have stood for 
several years, or stumps in a loose soil, 
there is very little trouble with the 
earth hanging to the roots. In such 
cases the little dirt that hangs on can 


be knocked off while the team is slow- 
ly pulling the stump out of the hole 
On green stumps in clay soil, par- 


ticularly hard wood stumps, the earth 
sometimes hangs on If such stumps 
ire pulled in the fall and left to lie 
in the open snows, rains and _ frost 
during the winter months will cause 
the earth to fall off so that in the 
spring it is not difficult to remove the 
dirt 

In some cases ip our stump clear- 


ing work, a hole is bored at root side 
of the stump and a half stick of dyna- 
mite inserted It is then exploded. 
This shakes the dirt off and usually 
splits the stump In such cases it is 
usually best not to use more than 
half a stick of dynamite, 
five or 10 sticks would be required to 


lift the stump out of the ground, and 


whereas 


still some roots would do damage to 
implements. As a general proposition 
a good stump puller will pull the 
stumps for less than one-half what it 
would cost to do the work with ex- 
plosives alone and the stump puller 
usually gets all the roots, leaving the 
land ready for the plow, while dyn 

mite breaks the stumps away from the 


roots and leaves the roots in the 
ground, making it very hard to plow 
1 field when the stumps have been 
handled in this way 
Green stumps pull much harder and 
lift more dirt than old ones A stump 
ifter it 1 been cut for two year 
will pull 50 é er t na green o1 
Genefally two men, a before stated 
‘ ’ t] 0d triple power 
p puller will handle from 75 to 
1 vera ge tumy in a day of 10 
he if dvnamit used to get off i 
d oY ) of e d rf ¢ 
r pirt We <¢ ? 
tal our nds to } lan 
] tole ed of hi nd st 
I yy ¢ n nd l ho 
( ined it ‘ e une ned 
7 does t 
k. N ) ing stump land 
i fa) whi¢ i 
possegs a 1 ! No implemen 
h me 
The Paul-Irvins company of New 


York has now ijusted satisfactorily 
my @mplaint of lor standing. Thi 
is the econd claim which Orang 
Jud@Service Bureau has brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion for me: and I 
certainly appreciate its efforts in my 
behalf.—[({M. M. Pratt, Union City, Pa. 









Pulls 3 Plows in Hard Plowing— 


American Agriculturist, January 25, 1919 


4 Plows Under Favorable Conditions 


Here is the latest Case Tractor— 
offered in our 77th year of experience 
in the production of power-farming 
machinery and 27th in the production 
of motor tractors. 


No tractor’is finer. And we know 
of no equal. 

We feel certain that this Case 15-27 
will receive instant recognition among 
knowing farmers everywhere. 

No man can afford to judge trac- 
tors of this size—nor decide which 
is best— until he has studied 
this Case 15-27. 

While rated at 15 horsepower 
on the drawbar, this Case 15-27 
can deliver more than 18 horse- 
power. 

While rated at 27 horsepower 
on the belt, it can deliver about 
33 horsepower. 

In fields where plowing is 
dificult — tough or baked soil, 
stiff grades, etc.—this tractor 





pulls 3 plows easily. 


pull 4 plows. 


With reasonably good footing this 
tractor easily delivers a pull of 3,000 
Its reserve 
power makes it possible to attain 3,600 


pounds at the drawbar. 


pounds pull, or over. 


Under variable soil and field condi- 
tions, the operator may take advan- 
tage of the two-speed transmission, 
using low speed (2% miles per hour) 
for hard pulls, and high speed 
(3% miles per hour) for nor- 


mal draft. 


high gear. 


gladly, upon request. 


(834) 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. “9977/4153 Erie St., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Where condi- 
tions are favorable this tractor can 


Your field conditions will de- 
termine whether you should use 
3 or 4 plows, or whether you 
should pull 3 plows on low or 


A complete illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalog of all Case 
Kerosene Tractors will be sent 


ANNOUNCES 


A New 53 or 4 Plow 
Kerosene Tractor 


Se = 


Z ——N 


—— Case SS 


| Superiorities | 


1 Weishs about 5,600 pounds 
Low and compact with short 
wheelbase. Turning radius 13% H 
ft. Stays on all fours, 


Rated 15 horsepower on the 
drawbar and 27 horsepower 
on the belt, which is only 890 
per cent of its actual capacity, 


Four-cylinder Case valve-in- 

head motor. Removable 
head. Motor is set crosswise 
on frame, affording use of all 
spur gears. This conserves 
i power. 


One-piece cast main frame, 

forming dustproof housing 
for rear axle, bull pinion shaft 
transmission and the bearings 
for these parts Also a base 
for motor. This construction 
brings rigidity and prevents 
disalignment. 


5 Belt pulley mounted on the 
engine crank shaft. No gears 
| used to drive it. Pulley is part 

of the tractor, not an extra- 
| cost accessory. 


| 

All traction gears are cut jf 
steel, enclosed and running 

in oil. No bevel gears, chain, | 
# worm or friction drive parts, 

| ° 

7 Case Sylphon Thermostat 
controls cooling system and 

if) insures complete combustion ff 

i} of kerosene in the motor. Pre- ff 

vents raw fuel from passing 

i by pistons and diluting oil in 

jj} the crank case. Ht 


Case air washer delivers 
clean air to carburetor. No 
grit nor dust gets into cylin- 
ders to minimize their effi- 
ciency and shorten their life, 


bricated by a combination 
pump and splash system. 
Speed governor, fan drive and 
magneto are dustproof and 
well oiled. 


1 0 Hyatt Roller Bearings 

throughout. High tension 
i} ignition. Kingston carburetor. 
4} Radiator with a cast frame. 
Core, copper fin and tube; non- 


| 9 All interior motor parts lu- 


} clogging type. 


| 
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2:2 SEND for THIS 
Jot. FREE BOOK 


you buy a furnace without finding out what’s 
underneath the cover you are buying more care- 
lessly than if you bought a pig in a bag. 

It’s the care and expert knowledge that goes into the parts 
under the cover that make the furnace a successful heater. 


NP- Sterling Furnace 


One Register Furnace 
f a firm of over 60 years experience in 


building high grade ranges and heaters, and under its 


cover is as high quality a furnace as can be manufactured, 





nber the faster th 


heats the house 
> 





tfuet, 
I 


s—Exira lars 


The NP is designed especially to heat the entire house with one regis 
to do it comfortably and easily with the least amount of fuel. i: 
Study the cross section and you will see why with the NP the air is forced 
to cir¢ te more rapidly than is possible in any other type of construction, 


ster and 





e circulation the better the one register furnace 


A—Scientific Sterling construction insuring perfect combustion, and saving 
] 


heating dome which heats air passing around it more quickly 


ind to hicher temperature with less fire. 






ail grey iron castings ( 
and solid fuelare 


who manufactures 


The range that bakes ab 














extra large air moistener. eS 
Send for our free book and find out about this high 
«grade furnace which is made by the same firm 


THE STERLING RANGE 


Send for the free book and your deal- 
ers name and find out about furnaces. 


SILL STOVE WORKS, Rochester, N. Y. 


but » air passages keep the air cool way to the bottom of the furnace 

EE and so make the air flow very swiftly thru the heating chambers D, and 

wD _~ then pours it out with great force thru the register. 

. a These outside air passages are vital Sterling features. Here are some 
\ o : acoolcellar, feed door large enough for chunks of wood, heavy 


no scrap used), special fire pot where natural gas 
sed, special three point dust and gas proof joints, 






arre! of flour with one hod of coal 























[ WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


traoe VULCAN marx 


RUBBER CEMENTED 


Shaving Brushes 


are guaranteed not to shed bristles 
or hair nor to fail in any respect. 
Having one, insures its owner 
against all brush troubles. 

These brushes have ends as soft 
as the finest veivet, and the mass of 
hair has stiffness and elasticity to 


rubinthe lather to makeit effective. 
aa 









Send for 
lllustrated 
Literature \ 


JOHN 1. WHITING- 
4. J. ABAMS CO. 
Boston, U. S. A. be . 
Brush Manufacturers be 
for Over 108 Yearsand @m% 
the Largestinthe World SY 

















OTTAWA 


KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


in any weather. Pull steady. 
Start Easy Carry bi overload. Ali sizes 
and styles. 134 H-P. to 22 H-P. 90 Days’ Trial. 
Money Back Guarantee. Prompt —— 

i ga 
Low Prices Wis unP'Gree Bask, Sat 
all you want to about engines. ag gg 
TT, 1053 King Street. 

0 AWA MFG. co. OTTAWA. KANS. 
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Keeping Up Federal Insurance 

Soldiers and sailors are urged by 
the treasury department to keep up 
their insurance policies. Here is what 


Mr McAdoo recently said: Approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 officers and men of 
the army and navy are now insured 


with the government for a grand total 
of almost 37 billion dollars. You owe 
it to yourself and to your family to 
hold on to Uncle Sam's insurance. It 
js the strongest, safest and cheapest 
life insurance ever written. — 

The privilege of continuing your 
government insurance is a valuable 
right given you as part of the com- 
pensation for your heroic and tri- 
umphant services. If you permit the 
insurance to lapse you lose that right, 
and will never be able to regain it. 
But if you keep up your present in- 
by regular payment of pre- 


surance, 

miums, you will be able to change it 

into a standard government policy 

without medical examination. Mean- 

while you can keep up your present 
ince at substantially the same 


Insult . 
lk rate. The government will safe- 
evard you and your loved ones with 
the spirit and purpose of a republic 


erateful to its gallant defenders. To 





aN iil yourself of this protection, you 
must keep up your present insurance. 
Commodity Price Tendency 
Pointed out more than once in 
American <Agriculturist in recent 
weeks, prices in a number of in- 
stances show downward turn. Marked 
declines have already taken place in 
copper, lead, steel, pig iron, etc. The 
auction sales of raw wool, also ac- 
cumulations of finished woolen goods 
in Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia showed 10, 20 and 30% decline 
from nominal asked or _ expected 
prices. Last week in the textile in- 
announcement was made of 
drasti price reductions in cotton 
goods Declines were made in two 
amounting 


standard lines of muslins 
t its and 9 cents a yard, respec- 
tively, or 25 to 30%. Fruit of the 
muslin was reduced from 30 
yard to 21 cents; Lonsdale 
from 25 cents to 19 cents. This sharp 
1 was due in part to cancella- 


adeciing 


eonts 


tion of government orders. Wages of 
operatives and working hours are now 
nder discussion in the mill centers. 
Hosiery prices are 20% lower. Under- 
wear shows the same trend. Burlap 
prices are a little more than half 
those of last August. 

In the reorganization of business 


following the cessation of war one of 


the notable things is the action of 
joobers of knit goods. Last week at 
New York the association detinitely 
asked manufacturers to guarantee 
prices during the unsettled recon- 
struction period now at hand. The 
money market is regarded as some- 
what easier. The sharp decline in cot- 


ton goods has caused much comment 


and is doubtless due largely to belief 
that government, in spite-of its pur- 
pose to act conseravtively, must 
tventualiy dispose of very large stocks 
of goods which would have been 
wanted had the war continued. It had 
its bearing upon the prices to be paid 
for raw cotton. The immediate effect 


of the reduction in the price of fin- 


ALLL Lc 








Agriculture 





ir 


ished cotton goods was to unsettle 
the market for the raw staple. 


Clover Seed Production in 1918, ac- 
cording to the bureau of crop esti- 
mates, was only 6 million pounds 
against S89 one year earlier, and 102 
million two years earlier. This largely 
accounts for present high price of 
clover seed. One and two years ago 
a little less than one-third of the 
preceding crop was on hand February 
1. Clover seed now in dealers’ hands 
has not yet been determined, although 
inquiry is now under way. 


Potash from Cement Works—Potash 
has been “going up the _ flue” in 
the dust from cement milis and iron 
blast furnaces. Now by the Cottrell 
process this potash is precipitated and 
collected. A Maryland plant has made 
more profit frdm its potash by-product 


during 1917-S than from its cement. 
Even when free imports of potash 
from Alsace and Germany reduce 
prices to the pre-war basis, American 
by-product potash will pay a profit. 
Likewise, sulphuric acid for use in 


fertilizers can be produced cheaply in 


vast quantities from the now wasted 
fumes of copper smelters. 
Loans to Allies—Covering a period 


of 18S months, the government loaned 
to England, France, Belgium, Italy 
and other foreign governments en- 
gaged in war more than eight billions 


of dollars. The largest creditor is 
England, followed by France and 
Italy in the order named. 

Premicr Cotton States are Texas, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, in the order named. The total 


1918 crop, according to December 
government estimate, was 11,700,000 
bales, or a little more than a year 


earlier. The December farm price was 


respectively 27.6 cents and 27.7 cents. 





Paint Oil—Produced almost entire- 


ly from flaxseed it is encouraging to 
note that the latest crop offered ap- 


proached 15 million bushels; but this 
substantially lower than the five-year 
average. A year ago the crop was 
Only nine millions, Shortage in do- 
mestic production and difticulty in im- 
porting foreign seed have meant very 
high prices, both for the crop and for 


linseed oil. 

The English Wheat Crop of 1918 
exceeds SO million bushels, a phenom- 
enally large one, and compared with 
57 millions in 1917. Similar increases 
are shown in oats. The acreage of 
both cereals was very much in excess 
of a year earlier. 


Buckwheat 

to sell buckwheat 
months ago ,and gave a 
signed bill of same. The purchaser 
has not yet taken the buckwheat, and 
it is worth much more than when sold. 
Must the purchaser be allowed to have 
it?—[C. K., New York. 

He must. He has agreed to sell and 
must do agreed. The fact of the 
price being higher does not make any 
difference. 


Selling 
person agreed 
or four 


A 
three 


as 

















Poor way to Market Standing Corn 


York as it is further west. Here in 
States so much value is placed upon 
not left to their fate; or to 
irom them 


This photograph was taken on a 





such superficial 
through turning stock into fields of husked standing corn. 
farm in Livingston county, Il. 


Fortunately a scene like the above is not so common in Ohio or New 


our older middle and_ eastern 
cornstalks as a feed that they are 
use as may be made 








Use Planet Jrs: drow bigger crops 
We must feed the war-torn world 


this year. 


they do 
you can 
‘they do 


yet light to 
and are fully guaranteed. 





No. 25 Planet Jr. Com- 


sows all garden seeds from smallest up to peas and beans, in hills 
or in drills, rolls down and marks next row at one passage, and 
enables you to cultivate up to two acres a day all through the 
A double and single wheel-hoe in one. 
till 20 inches high, then works between them. A splendid com- 
bination for the family garden, onion grower, or large gardener. 


No. 17 Planet Jr. is the highest type of single wheel-hoe 
made. It is a hand machine whose light durable construction 
enables a man, woman, or boy to cultivate the garden in the 


Season. 


easiest, quickest and best way. Will 


the first season. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO. Inc. 
72-page Catalog, free! 


Tilustrates Planet Jrs. in action 
and describes over 55 tools, includ- 
ing Seeders, Wheel-Hoes, Horse- 
Hoes, Harrows, Orchard-, Beet- 
and Pivot-Wheel Riding Cultiva- 
tors. Write for it today! 


food during reconstruction. 
Jr. tools you cultivate more intensively— 
the work so 
double or triple your acreage— 
the work so easily and quickly. 
Planet Jrs. are scientific implements. Strong 


ESS 
a FORTS 









Make your soil yield its very utmost 
All Europe looks to America for 


With Planet 


thoroughly. And 


operate. They last a lifetime 


bined Hill and 
Drill Seeder, 
Double 
ERS and 
> Single 
& Wheel- 
Hoe, Cul- 
tivator and Plow 


Sy 


Straddles crops 


more than save its cost 





Box 1107E 
Philadelphia 











The 
House of 
Taylor 





400 Baths 
600 Rooms 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE. 


| BROADWAY, 32D STREET, -~ - 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath | 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 
facing street, southern exposure 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate | 


NEW YORK 


hopping or Business 


$2.50 PER DAY | 


$3.00 PER DAY 


| 








FARQUHAR FARM TRACTOR 
15-25 H. P. ' 


The new Farquhar is a truly general pur- 
pose farm Tractor equally efficient on draw 
bar or belt. Rated 3 and 4 plow outfit with 
ample belt power to drive Threshers up to 
and including 27 x 45 Farquhar Vibrator 
equipt with Self Feeder and Wind Stacker. 


In design, first consideration has been 
| given to long life and durability. Frame, 
built-up type with spring mounting front 
and rear. Motor, 4cylinder Buda. Timken 
worm gear drive. Hyatt and Timken roller 
bearings used throughout. All moving parts 
fully protected and special attention given to 
lubrication. 


Booklets giving illustrated account of 
Tractor and its accomplishments now ready 
for distribution. Write today for your copy. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 


| Box 431, York, Penna. 


OTHER FARQUHAR PRODUCTS: 


Steam Engines and Boilers, Sawmills, Threshers, 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators, Hy- 
draulic Presses, etc. Catalogues on request, 









Attach to sulky, gang or tractor 
piewe. No clods left to dry out. 

ndorsed by thousands of users, 
Will pay for itself in short while 
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MOVIE MACHINE 


Have your own™ movie" 





athome. A wonderful moving ture, ma- 
g) chine,complete with and 8 seta 
reels, all ‘different (99 views). Powerful lens 
= Scand religtous pictures ors vise, 

re jc or 
post os at 10c each. ‘Order choice today. 
TES MFG.CO., Dept. 156] CHICAGO 





Mention A A When You Write 
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Milk Still at Boiling Point 


Standing firm now the duty of all 


NE thing everybody may be cer- 
tain of—dairymen will not sub 
mit to the dictation of fut-bel 


lied distributers who have offered an 


indecent price for milk and who are 
now operating along the old lines 
when they tell producers that they 
could take the price offered or noth 


ing. When Pres Cooper told the league 
delegates at the recent Utica meeting 
that the league ollicials would do what 


the members instructed them to do, if 
“it led to jail or to hel he meant ex 
actly what he said 
The league officials are making a 
straight, upright, manly fight for li 
ingg price for milk Last week the 
New York tite igricultural society 
unqualifiedly indorsed the Dairymen’s 
league in its tight and enthusiastically 
voted their support Fven Speaker 
Sweet of the assembly championed th 
dairymen’s cause, and " ’ member 
of the legislature expré ed then Ives 
in no uncertain terms that int gl 
the dairymen were entitle to ost of 
production for their milk prod 
The milk ituation is alte th 
ipment of milk from othe territo 
The fact is, milk i yt into 
New York city from 11 different states 
come of thi milk is purel ed at 
rices almost double I tt I I 
New York and nearby trate isk 
and of course the nearby milk i 
etter in quality and fresher nd more 
wholesome Strange how farmers 
ht one inother! Think of tl ter 
ble fights that New England irmer 
have had over milk, and think also 
ow well New England is organized; 
from that same territory and from 
ome of those same producers, milk is 


hipped to New York city to help the 
distributers defeat their brother farm- 


ers in the ime line of work 
Fighting One Another 
Milk come from Ot} Michigan, 
even Illinois, making a total that put 
a mighty big club in the hands of the 
distributers Just think a moment. If 
+? 


the di 1ey would 
! e New York territory producers at 


their merevy when thev would cast off 


stributers were to win 


ese newly taken on milk producers 

if they were old gloves. W1! farm 

cr do thi i t mad ¢ pret ior 
The Dairymen eaugue i shting 

t I tle f Ik } rs tl igh 
this land. Instead of handicapping 

] ‘ prod ( I het 

1 be lending tl full s por 
ot a drop of milk should be permitted 
ne I nm outside territory nad tl 

Ik f rs in these other milk ter 

, ‘ hould s« t t} 

t come Think ¢ i 
} mndition! Think o 
i facturers fighting one another i 
! ner! 

Th outside hipment of milk has 
been the trongest card the distribu 
er h ‘ id to pl but even though 





TAKE 
WHAT I 
OFFER -OR ' 


NOTHING. 








they hold it, they will not succeed in 
enslaving dairy farmers as once they 
ontinuously did. The league will 
win, of course. And the beauty of the 
whole thing has been the loyalty and 
devotion of the members, even under 
trying circumstances to the principle 
of organization, which is the basis of 
every future advance in agriculture, 
regardless of its line or nature. In this 
milk war there can be no compromise 


so 


with oppressors;-and that’s what these 
milk distributers are There can be 
no peace without victory. 
$10,000,000 in 10 Days 
The league will begin a campaign 
ut once to raise $10,000,000 in 10 days 


to buy, acquire or build suflicient coun- 
try plants to care for all league milk. 
This is the necessity, this the inevit- 
equence of what has taken 
three weeks. 
farmers themselves own their 
wn shipping plants they can never be 
tire free of the enemy without the 


’ luring the past 


Otlicially, New York city has been 
fair to producers. Consumers, as a 
rule want producers to receive a living 
price for the milk they buy. Consum- 
ers are not asking charity. It is the 


political demagogue and the distribu- 
ter out for plunder who is responsible 
for tl ituation. Much has been made 


‘ the fact that there are 
people in New York city who need 
heapest price possible. 
Would it be fair to charge consumers 


many poor 


rilk it the « 


| cent a quart more in order that dairy 
producers might deliver milk to the 
poor and needy for nothing or at a 


price? Every consumer 
would say that to be unfair. Yet 
producers are asked to furnish milk to 
New York city consumers at a price 1 
cent below what it costs to make. Is 
Obviously, in 
taking care of the poor and needy, 
milk must be treated in the same 
manner as are other foods or articles 
of wear or shelter and fuel. 

The farmers will continue to stick. 
Bet vour last dollar on that. Not a 
they do not become 
nore determined and more steadfast 
than ever. The fight 
now on is a tight for the consumer 
himself Nothing is truer than this: 
No business can continue if it does not 


meet operation cost If enough can- 


very nominal 


there uny difference’? 


day passes that 


in their fight 


not be secured to pay the cost of milk 
production, that food will have to dis- 
ippear from human dietary. That 
means, of course, the passage of the 
race But, what cares the political 
Dogberry’s, tl prosccuting doodles, 
the rule or rvin distributers, 





Loss of Moisture in Cheese 

Many cheese makers on finding that 
their product contained more than the 
maximum limit of 3! moisture have 
set aside the cheese to dry out, and 








THE FARMER 
WONT SELL 
ME ANY 










American Agriculturist, January 25, 1519 
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Tell your dealer you 
want to be 
“Always in 
Clover.” 





Feed. 











; Milch Cows 
; are Made 
The Holstein, Jersey, Ayr- 
} shire and Guernsey are 
> ~=famous milk cows because, . 
as breeds, they have been 
} carefully tended and fed for 
5 milk. Se NLOSSOM 
A good milker is not an 
8 accident—she is the result of a determination to get milk. § 
. Theuse of Clover Leaf PEERLESS MILK RATION /{f 
is a direct, sure, simple and safe method of insuring a 
8 bountiful supply of better milk from any cow. 
| Guaranteed analysis: 20% protein, 5% fat, 12% fibre—a complete balanced | 
ration requiring no adding of concentrates. 
Buy Clover Leaf Feeds to secure § 


definite specialized results just as 
you purchase belt dressings, lubri- 
cating oil or any other trade- 
marked supply. 

We have a feed for every need: 
Complete Ration; Clover 
Clover Leaf 
Ready Ration; Clover Leaf Stock Feed; White 


Mountain Stock Feed; Clover Leaf Horse 
Feed; Peerless Horse Feed; Provo Horse 


Clover Leaf Milling Company 


Ontario Street and Cloverdale Road 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 



















Big Clover 
Leaf Calf Meal; 


Dairy Ration; Sweet Clover 
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finest farm b 


tiful. It has 
staves; a wall 


warmth in and 
real air-tight, f 





offer. 
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some appearance is unmarred by ugly, bother- 
some, loose hoops and lugs. 
And this great silo is as strong as it is beau- 


proof felt; and the famous smooth finished 
Crainelox covering. 
patented covering that provides strength to 


every square inch of the silo. 
This 3-wall construction keeps 


strongly upported silo. Once erect- 
ed it stays put without tinkering. 


Send for literature, early 
order discount and agency 


CRAINE SILO CO.., Inc. 


Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 
WOVTUEOUL DS DONTDOE SET ORRLER DERE TRORAADE TUDE DSESRRLER DEDEDE GED NRETOONL 


_The Handsomest and Strongest 
SILO Made 


Craine triple wall silos harmonize with the 


uildings. ‘Their smooth, hand- 


an inner wall of closely fitted 
between of special heavy weather 
] 


is a continuous, 


This 









LP 


cold out; is a 


rost-repelling and Rebuild the Old 


STAVE SILO 


homemade or 
lo, if tw | 









Any 
stave si 





S-wall silo at about & 
the price of a new one 
All the old materia! 
(except hoops) can be 
used. e buy the 


hoops. Send for our 
plan of rebuilding old 
silos. 
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Notice the GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SILOS dotted over the country 


Even the oldest of them have the 
sturdy, quality look. They are built 
that way. Creosote-dipped staves 
defy decay ; extra strong hoops stand 





any strain. he famous safe-like 
Green Mountain door keeps silage 





sweet. Novel anchorage system 





prevents blowing over. 





Order early and save on the cost. 
Write for descriptive folder, 


3RRS 





CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 








343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 





Buy your Site 
irec romiac » ail 


And Save Money 


DIRIGO and STANDARD Silos have 


always been famous for their uniform high 


quality and exclusive features. The strongest 
and tightest construction Safe ettel ladder 
Sure anchorage Money beck guarantee 
Send for free catalog. prices and the most 
liberal offer we ever made for early orders. 
STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 


AUBURN, MAINE 
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Come to Headquarters 
For Selected Quality 


COTTON SEED MEAL 


OWL Brand, 41% Protein 
DOVE Brand, 38!,% Protein 
JAY Brand, 36% Protein 
CAR LOTS 
Quick OR Deferred Shipments 
F.W.BRODE & CO. 


tab. 


— MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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Don’t Waste Woo 


Old methods of shearing leave too much wool on the 


I Shear the modern way with a good machine. 
The Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Shearing Mact ind 
works wonders with flocks up to 300 head. Saves 
time and money—shearg 15% more wool. Does away 
with second cuts. Soon pays for itself. You can 
get it by sending $2.00—balance on arrival. Or write 


for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. 139, 12th St.. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hi. 


— 


Horses Shod With Capewell Nails 
are shod the best and most durably. The Capewell 
is made to stand the jar, the pull, the twist w hich a 
horse nail is sureto get. Made to 


hold the shoe so that the horse 
owner suffers no loss on his shoeing 
bills. Not cheapest regardless of qual- 

















ity but the world’s best at a fair price. 
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maker 
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glue a 
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Mutual Confidence 





——— 
after has lost a certain weight the 
operation assumed that the loss was in 
the form of water, and hence the 
eheese was below the limit in moisture 
content. However, by actual test it 
was 1d that despite this loss in. 
weight the cheese still contained the 
same per cent of moisture or very 


nearly so, thet it had in the beginning. 
nation of this problen 





; some 
time was given by Prof Troy of 
Cerne e explained that while there 
was : actual loss of moisture going 
on interacted by the fact that 
sugat the cheese changed into 

urbe yxxide and water, and hence 
re content in the cheese was 
very different at the end of the 
drving od than at the beginning. 
that after allowing a +45- 
ni j eese to dry for a certain pe- 


riod it was found that on determining 

moisture by the weight 

had lost 1.938% of moisture, 

t che | tests showed only 

ost. This was 

portion of the solid sugars 

Was ¢ ed into volatile liquid. In 

judging cheeses at various 

state he found that because @ 

soft was not a sure indica- 

containeda high percentage 

of e, and that a high per cent 

of fat iuced the same effect as 
} content. 


0.36% 


due to the 


£ ture 





The Milk Market 





At Ne York, the fight between the 
Deir) ‘s league and the N Y¥ milk 
nfer » board has grown in inten- 
gue is prepared to figh 

what is just and ri t 

nd ; o more for the army of 
produ Which it represents than a 


price V h covers the cost of produc- 
he other hand, the Bord: 
ts company, the Shetiicid 

< company and other large 
equally determined to use 
ns at their command to re- 
ower of price fixing, both 
*and consumer. The league 
red some gains the past 
arge distributers have gt 
league; the Levy dairy 
operating 51 large plants in 
irts of the country and the 
rms company which operates 
e plants. These firms are now p:"’ 
I 100 lbs for 38% milk in the 
zone. Notwithstanding that 
mnference board claims con- 
increase in receipts from out- 
irces, figures received from 
how a steady decrease and 





weex; t » | 


me 





Dp 








in wagons and in stores 
ms be less. There is a steady 
and growing complaint that Bordens 
and Sl eld Farms, which advertised 
a Ted mn of le in the retail price of 
milk inning Jan 2 had not lived up 
to their advertisement, but have raised 
e pric to the consumer in many 
Cases for a very irfer'or article of 
milk. A bill has been introduced at Al- 
bany which is an act to amend the 
Charter of the city of Greater New 
York Now a large municipal dis- 
tr l nt to be erected here. 
‘ Casein Uses—At the government 
4AD01 at Grove City, Pa, butter- 
m d in the manufacture of 
Cottage cheese. The manufacture of 
Casein 1iother use for buttermilk, 
ac ‘ord to dairy division. Paper 
make have never been willing to 
take } 


termilk casein; they use skim 


in. “We think we have a 


method by which satisfactory casein 
fi P y 2 : = 

‘or pauper cutting can be made from 
buttermilk, Casein is also used as 


icker . . , 
chicken feed, in the manufacture of 


a paint and as a substitute for 
elluloid.” 


Earv Hatching means more chicks 
Taised. 





Increase Your Herd 
UMANITY calls upon you, the dairymen of America, 


even dying for want of milk. 
before. 
and make more money in spite of labor shortage. 


With a Perfection, you or your daughter can do the work of three or four mea milking by hand. 


Perfection easily milks 30 cows an hour. 









to increase your herds. 
Milk famine is near.—Thousands and thousands of babies are suffering,—yes, 


Dairy products are worth more this year than ever 
If you have a Perfection Milker you can increase your herd, serve humanity 


The 


The Choice of Careful Dairymen 


The Perfection is recognized among such dairy- 
men as W. A. Lawson of Rosendale, Wisconsin, 
Geo. E. McGeoch of Cambridge, New York, and 
S. E. Van Slyke & Son of Northfield as the most 
natural and the most reliable milker on the market 
today. 


Every Perfection 
guarantee. 


Like It 


Cows 


The Perfection milks like the calf, with a gentle 
suction, downward squeeze, and a period of com- 
plete release. Because its action feels natural, 
cows like it and often give more milk. Its action 
can be adjusted to exactly suit hard or easy miik- 


ers. 


is backed by our iron-clad 


With its patented teat cups, adjust- 
able pulsator and its sanitary, rounded-bottom 
aluminum pail, it sets the standard of perfection 
in mechanical milkers. 


The Perfection is the humane milker that 
recognizes the fact that all cows do not milk alike. 

Cash in on the tremendous demand for dairy 
cows and dairy products. 
milk them with a Perfection. 


Keep more cows and 


Send for This Valuable Bock 


From the experience of hundreds of dairymen, 
we have prepared the valuable book, ‘‘What The 


Dairyman Wants To Know.” It answers every free copy. 


Perfection Manufacturing 
Company, 


2111 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 





question you can ask about milking machines, 
Write today for your 














Sent on Trial 
Upward } Cream 


SEPARATOR 


Thousandsin Use sizing splendid cat- 


isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- t 
ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold se 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different i 











from picture, which illustrates our low priced, & 
Bow] isa sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 


it hines. ur 
eee ee Besides wonderfully low 


imp-ovements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. 
prices .nd generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
Write today for catalog and see 






Whether dairy is large or small, 
catalog, sext sree on request, Is a 
separators. Western orcers filled from Western points. 
cur big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


PILLING 62. 








Ane CATTLE 
ow Nez CAse 
G-P.PILLING&SON CO, 





Best made 
last longest. 












Your dealer’s stock has probably been exhausted during the 
war while the Pilling Factory was working 100% on Government 
contracts for surgical instruments for our troops in France. But 
before Spring we will be able to supply dealers who order early. 












UP-TO-DATE 


Poultry Books 


ies have written and illu 


trated t e KS. 











They contain the information 
that u need 
PCULT®Y BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT 
By James Dryden. ‘This book is written for t} 
man or woman on the farm who is in est dq I 
" Oregc 
1 in the « mof phen 
ng tl a number of } 
eggs in a r, and sever 
? Fs ous 1 « sin le 
* la ell as cl rs 
sine, f ng ' 
] Illustrat 53 x 
| lOtRsccccese Net, $1.60 
FEEDING AND FATTENING 
rov ds of feeding and marketing all 
kinds of poultry; caponizing, etc......Net, $0.60 
POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 
By G. B. Fiske. All about the construction 
of poultry buildings of all grades, st and 
cla : coops, locations, ete. 125 pages Illus- 
SNES: vcccncne ‘6 eccccccccce wet, $0.60 


POULTRY APPLIANCES , 
By G. B. iske. Describing @ great variet 
ventilators 








and styles of homemade nests, roosts, 
incubators, brooders, etC., €tCeseescecesees $0.60 
POULTRY DISEASES 

By E. J. Wortley. A new book. The subjects 
of health and dircease, common causes, hygienic 
requirements, medicinal treatment, ete., etc., are 
TE a re -»Net $0.75 

FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on poultry ra f Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 


branches of farming and allied subjects. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis 
We will 


posal. supply you with any book put 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








To be sure of getting the genuine Pilling Instruments put in Case Xo. 5 eee, ; 
your order now. other “Easy to Use’ 
FR s ys treatment for milk fever, bloat, Cattle Instruments. $15 
FREE BOOK ‘8 a etc. ‘ ; value complete with 
eae Be “Easy to Use” direc- 

tions for $10 Prepaid. 













G.P. PILLING & SON CO., 2315 Arch St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Mention. A A When You Write 
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What Cow Testing Showed 
Cc. E. BUNDY, RELMONT COUNTY, 0 
With the end of t 
work, the Barnesville, O, cow t« 
over the top in Ohio 
butter fat production 


1e fourth year's 
sting 
association goes 


with an averag 


of 515.0 pounds per cow So far we 
have been able to maintain a teady 
and healthy increase from year to 
year. Starting the first year at 272.0 
pounds, increasing 10.5 pounds the 
second, 25.2 pounds the third, and 4.5 
pounds the fourth year Although the 


increase this vear is small, yet when 
we consider the « couraging effect of 
high priced feed and the fact that 
some other banner association were 
not able to maintain their production 
of last year, thi inere ‘ is en- 
couraging 

There were 425 cows under test dur- 


ing the year These were divided as 
to breed as follows 


head, grade Holstein even head, 
n even head 
Of the 425 head, 267 were in fo 


full year, 51 head were bought, 4S 
heifers freshened and were entered 
ind Sl head were old, some for 
1 some for breedin purpos¢ 
el number co i the 
( t i for the t W bol, 
the rage numbs f co per 
\ 17 Of the Lb: ) ted 
I r tho rv “aM 
po 1 ol ) ! were ti rib l 
follow Three hundred to oo) 
pounds butter fat 69, 350 to 400 pounds 
butter fat 45, 400 to 450 pounds butter 
fat 20, 450 to 500 pounds butter fat 11, 
(1) pound ind over butter fat five. 
— tabulated summary for the four 
year work is . lo 
[AT THE COWS DID 
Year Lu I Va Fead 
A I] 
l i l $9.40 3 
"”W ! t~ 
} ’ a } > @4 
OIG secs 5 i i 525 87 
It will be seen that we have main- 
tained a onstant increase in milk 
production, butter fat production and 
also the test A study of the relation 
of the price of the butter fat to feed 
cost shows that while the price re- 
ceived for butter fat has increased, it 
has not kept pace with the increased 
cost of feed. Here is where the inval- 
uable service of a cow testing’ associa- 
tion com in With the labor cost of 
milk producti more t n doubled, 
with the feed « t 1 erhead cost 
going up by leaps and bounds, our as- 
Sociation has pointed “ to make 
it possible for the membership to 
maintain their business efficiently. 
It is interesting to note that the 10 
cows in the association with the high. 


est production and il net 


had the hig! t f d cost. 


profit 


A Solid Grindstone “tand 
W. FF. SCHAPILORST 


The farmer or ral repair man 
who wants a solid grindstone stand 
will find a suggestion for iking one 





eve } 
| 
| Foundation ! 
' 
ae ee 
Cross-Section of Stand 
’ e wor tand 
t tit i i m r st ) 
) ‘ nmon It t it 
‘ I is 
‘ from vib n and \ is 
fter 10 vear use, I went 1 foot 
below the ground level for lid 
foundation and to give more mass to 


the base. 
The building of molds for forming 
the portion of the base above ground 


SijHUUUUUUUAUAEUASUENOUULLUUAEUAEAUOENUQOUACORELGNGUUUOL UU ENCGUAGAUNUUOUAUUEUUACAUAUUUU AOA EEUUAAUNU AUS 
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Farm 
and Barn 


| 


Mimi 


is too simple to need describing. The 
anchor plate and bolts were placed 
when the foundation had proceeded 
ihout 114 feet from the ground. They 
were suspended from the top by means 
of a template which spaced the bolts 
the proper distance apart. At the top 
a groove was roughed out for receiv- 
in the shaft. Babbitt metal was 
poured around the shaft and into the 
groove as soon as the concrete had 
dried. 

The top of the bearing was made 
which I 


from ordinary strap iron 

forged out myself. On the inside of 
the rounded portion of the strap I 
bored small holes part way through 


to serve as anchors for the babbitt 
metal. By carefully dividing the bab- 
bitt with pasteboards I made a neat 
plit bearing of it. The plates shown 
between the concrete anc upper strap 
were of ordinary strap iron and were 


placed there merely to give the bab- 


American Agriculturist, January 25, 19|9 


bitt plenty of thickness. These plates 
were embedded in cement to give them 
a good, firm bearing against the 
concrete, 

Anybody who know anything about 
babbitt pouring, concrete and mechan- 
ics can build one successfully. The 
stand was about 1%, feet wide and the 
shaft extended across the stand and 
overhung on each side. A pulley was 
placed on one end and was driven by 
a belt from overhead. The grindstone 
was placed on the other end of the 
shaft. 


i, E, COOK, NEW YORK 

Our highly organized health special- 
ists tell us that tuberculosis is spread 
by the common contact without man- 
gers. That may be true, but there 
are many, many ways of dealing with 
this disease other than the manger 
plan, and then when cows are turned 
out unless they return to the same 
stanchions the danger is not removed. 

The gutters should not be less than 
(s inches deep next to the walk and $ 
inches next to the platform and the 
bottom pitch to a common center and 
provide for easy flushing. If any ef- 
fort is made to keep the stable clean 
the cows should stand heads to the 
wall, otherwise the side walls are al- 
ways spattered and hard to clean. The 
labor in feeding is more, but not 
enough and offset if the barn has been 
built to accommodate outside feeding. 














Agricultural Week at Trenton | 


Jersey farmers hold live convention : 


: 
“hii FOURTH nual meeting of 
‘I t New Jersey state agricultur- 
ij convention held in Tren 
ton, N J, January 14-17 Through a 
wi election of speakers interest was 
ke} t high pit nd there was 
not ( | moment during the entire 


program Optimism was the keynote, 
but the same tim the trend of 
ht indicated that the farmers 

d that the coming year was 
nuing with it some hard problems; 
nd the difficulties to be faced during 
the reconstruction period might be 
even greater than those encountered 
during the war. Yet there was no 
complaining or indication of laying 
down, but rather a determination to 


ro at it with renewed vigor. 
Speaking on agricultural produc- 


tion under changing conditions, Dr J. 


G. Lipman of the New Jersey experi- 
ment station said he expected to see 
ome is changes in agricultural 
rod on and marketing within the 


three years. “The condi- 
present is puzzling to most of 


Xt ‘oO ol 


r Lipman, “and we feel 
t t it is only temporary. ‘This year 
l expect big calls on this country for 
cere ; and live stock by European 
nations, but after this temporary de- 
mand is met it is hard to say what 
will be the permanent demand. I 


believe the older sections of the east 


wi go back to live stock farmire. 
This does not mean large herds, but 
small herds in large num) 

There should be cheap rates on 
ll raw materials used on the farm, 
a this would be one of the most 
practical ways of stimulating food 
production. Lime is of such impor- 
tance in growing good crops that one 
ot the biggest problems ol! the day is 
to get cheap lime. We are beginning 
to use commercial fertilizers more 


ind more each year, but the industry 


is still in its infancy. We depend too 
much on fertilizers imported from 
other countries, especially South 
America. These imported fertilizers, 
ind particularly the nitrogenous 
kinds, are high in price and can only 
be lowered by the use of some com- 


petitive element. For this reason the 
manufacture of nitrogen, an industry 


recently started in this country, 
should be encouraged.” Dr Lipman 
believes there should be greater stand- 
rd ion of farm machinery, for the 
depreciation due to wear and tear is 
Dy is 

\nother point emphasized by Dr 
Lip n is that of keeping cost records 
of different farm products. By 
know what it cost h to produce 
cel n crop, a farmer would know 
it on if he not making any 
profit on it, and « d stop growing 
th rop If \ l ed cost ac- 
4 stems the dairymen in 
x {1 Warren counties would 

n nt xX thes ire today.” 
ix off the slacker hen,” urged 
\ cy Aubry of the New Jersey ex- 
peri nt station in his talk on egg 
production. “The problem is to sepa- 


rate the sheep from the goats as 
quickly and thoroughly as _ possible. 
When a Leghorn hen starts in laying, 
her beak, shanks and vent are usually 


deep vellow As the laying pro- 
gresses, the hen uses up fats in the 
n and this loss is shown by a loss 


yellow color. The different parts of 


the body tend to become white, ac- 
ording to the amount of fat that is 
bcing taken from that part. The 
change occur in the following order. 
The vent changes very quickly with 
egg production so that a white or 
pak vent on yellow skinned bird 
generaily means the bird is laying; 


while a yellow vent means she is not 
laying. The eve ring bleaches out 
next, followed by the ear lobe. Next 
the color leaves the beak, beginning 
t the base and gradually disappear- 
ine until it leaves the front part of 
the upper beak The lower beak 
bleaches faster than the upper. rhe 


shanks are slowest to bleach ort and 
henee indicate a much longer period 
of production than other parts. rhe 
scales on the heels of the shank— 
that part of the shank just be'ow the 
back of the hock joint, are the lust to 
bleach out, and may be used as an 
index of the natural depth of original 





yellow color. When the bird ceases tu 
lay the color reappears in the same 
order in which it left, namely, vent, 


eye ring, ear lobe, etc. 

“The pelvic arches are another 
means of determining laying hens,” 
said Mr Aubry. “High producers have 
thin, pliable pelvic arches, and low 
producers have thick, stiff arches. The 
greater the amount of fat and meat 
governing them the less the produc- 
tion or the longer the time since pro- 
duction.” 

Alva Agee, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, laid especial em- 
phasis upon the need of finding out 
the costs of production of farm crops. 
This was to be figured on a scientific 
basis with all the costs and overhead 
charges figured in. “The farms have 
been homes rather than factories, and 
the unpaid labor of the women and 
children was never accounted for. The 
farmer was not paid on a cost of pro- 
duction basis, so when the war came 
he could not compete against the fac- 
tory for labor. “Unrestricted immi- 
gration,”’ said Mr Agee, “will mean 
cheap labor, which doesn’t pay, for 
with cheap labor we get cheap prices 
for the products. When we have 
cheap labor and low prices the farm- 
er is always worse off than when la- 
bor and prices are high, for many do 
not hire labor.” 

Senator Frelinghuysen, who is also 
president of the state board of agri- 
culture, told farmers that the cessa- 
tion of hostilitic would bring them 





face to ce with stupendous problems 
and that they must change their 
methods to meet these new conditions. 
He believes that there is enough land 
available for all the returning soldiers 
who wish to farm, without trying to 
drain off swamp linds to make farms, 


as has been proposed by the federal 
government. 

The following were elected to the 
state board of agriculture: H. W. Jef- 
fers (re-elected), Fred Lippencott of 
Moorestown and Charles Brown of 
Swedesboro, who fills the unexpired 
term of Theo Brown, deceased. 








Retained After-birth 


Cows can be made to clean easily 
without using force. 


When cows do not clean properly after 
calving. it indicates a germ infection which 
is likely to run through the entire herd and 
result in Abortion and Barrenness. 


‘The after-birth should be removed at once 
without force by means of the B-K douche 
and the cow treated to prevent her becomin 
an aborter or sterile. uthorities state that 
while there is no absolute cure for abortiog 
and sterility, nevertheless the infection can 
be controlled by prompt treatment and the 
animal saved for successful breeding. 


B-K fs scientifically correct for this work 
Used as a douche for the uterus, it quickly 
brings the after-birth, dissolves the slimy 
albuminous matter, kills the germs, stops 
discharges and controls the infection. B-K 
does not cause straining, but is soothing ang 
beals the tissues. 

Send for “‘evidenee” and free Bulletin No, 


§2 *“‘Contagious Abortion.” your dealer 


does not have B-K send us his name. 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 


2646 S. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis, 








pur BAG BALM, the great 
healing ointment, on guard 
in your cow barn, and the little 
hurts will never become big. 
Bag Balm has a_ wonderful 
penetrating, soothing and heal- 
ing effect on any wound, scratch, 
cut or inflamed part. It is used 
constantly in the best dairies for 
all diseases of the udder and 
teats, such as caked bag, sore 
teats, bunches, chapping, etc. 
Keep Bag Balm on hand; feed dealers 


and druggists sell it in liberal 
60c packages. 


Booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles,’ sent free. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 


BAG 


MADE BY THE 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
Thousands of lame and useless horses have bees 


permanently cured by owners who first sent for our 96- 
page FREE book. It is a mind-settler on diagnosing 
and treating 58 kinds of lameness. You need it for ref 
erence — it's the sifted-out results of over 24 year s ¢X* 
perience in treating so-called incurable lameness. 


SAVE-The -HORSE 


is no * cure all,” but it is backed up to do the things 
we claim for it by a Signed Guarantee-Bond— "monty 
refunded if it fails” on SPAVIN, Ringbone, Thoropin. 
or Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or Tendon Disease— 
horse works. Keep it on hand for emergencies. \* 
and unqualifiedly endorsed by breeders, and owners 
of the most valuable horses in the world. such as 
cers, Murphy, Cox, etc. No blistering, no Gring— 
the humane remedy for sore and lame horses. 
Write us today about any horse ailment and get rE 
BOOK, Copy of Contract and Advice—ALL FRE 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 342 State St. Binghamton, N. ¥. 

uggists Everywhere eell Save-The-Horse wit “4 

CONTRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express past 
aD 


—- 











g in colors explains 
Free Catalo how you can save 
money on Farm Truck Ro 
Wagons, also steel or wood whee!s 
any running 

gear. Send for 
it today. 


ElectricWheelCo. ~ 
2 Elm St.,Quincy,! 
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Bring Fowls Back to Health 
PROF A. C., SMITH 
-1) you please tell me if there is any 

Baw thickens which have pale yel- 
low combs, legs and feet? They become 
lame and later die.—[Peter Demmer. 

I should not attach much impor- 
tance to the fact that the legs of my 
fowls pecame pale yellow. If the face 
und the comb have turned pale yel- 
. it is quite a_ serious 


low, however, : 
symptom, and_ indicates intestinal 
trouble, the origin of which is prob- 


ably due to acute indigestion. Some 
people consider this an indication of 
it is probably accompanied 
ye accompanied by diarrhea. 
The y portions of the droppings 
will probably turn to yellow, and the 
dark portions to quite a decided green. 
of the specimens that are 


cholera. 
or W ill 


o) 
gre 





The cure 
in the advanced stages will probably 
be dillicult. Probably the best treat- 
ment would be to starve the birds un- 
til their crops are empty and then 
give a mild laxative, perhaps one or 
two teaspoonfuls of olive oil. The 
most nourishing and most easily di- 
gested foods should be given; bread 
and milk, pieces of meat that have 
been well cooked and cut about the 
size of a kernel of corn. Household 
condiments may be used to stimulate 
the digestion. It would be well to mix 
a littl ywwdered charcoal with this 
to keep the crop sweet and allay fer- 
mentation in the digestive tract, and 
flowers of sulphur in sufficient quan- 
tities to act as a laxative, but not as 
a physic. 

You might also mix equal quanti- 
ties of ginger, red pepper, powdered 
charcoal and flowers of sulphur. This 
can be administered in two ways. It 
can be mixed with the feed or a lit- 
tle flour may be added, the whole 
mixture moistened and rolled into a 
pill about the size of a large pea. 
Give two or three of these daily. If 


s begin to turn dark you 
be able to effect a cure. 
they still maintain the 

green the symptoms indicate 

a serious condition. 

My experience is that if grit, oyster 
shells and charcoal are kept in front 
of the and they are supplied 
with wholesome feed only, further- 
more th the house ts cleaned regu- 
larly and kept in sanitary condition, 
trouble of this kind is very rare. 


the dropping 
will probably 
However, if 


shades, 


fowls, 


The Insectiverous Chicken 

L. i. REICHEL, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 

In my system of farming, if I may 
call it a system, the chickens play the 
part of gleaners. From early spring, 
after the chicks have had a start, un- 
til late fall, when I house them for 
the winter, T make no regular attempt 


to feed my chickens. They must hump 
for themselves, that is all. I do not 
mean to be cruel, but with labor the 
Way it is, something must be let go. 
The chickens seem to do well, how- 
ever, and they grow, thrive and lay 
esgs on seemingly nothing. If any 
feed is spilt I do not need to worry 
about it going to waste, for it is soon 
cleaned up better than man can do it. 
Ihave even seen adventurous chicks 
Pick the feed that clings to the hog’s 
snouts 
Pn course, some of the hens steal 
feir nests, but what of it. I have 
observed that they raise as large a 
Percent of the chicks as I have 
ever been able to by using the hover. 
Wh : comes I have a good lot of 
chi S to dress and sell, and then in 
e I have a good, healthy, vig- 
‘rous lot of layers to feed and take 
‘are of, and they lay, too. I have 
raised chickens in this manner for the 
“ast five years, and I believe I have 
made tore money out of them than 
hs 4 ‘bout me who house their 
Offer 1 Pe fenced off lots, which soon 
_. -othing for the chick except the 
—~ et many chicken ailments 
We nat do the chickens get to eat? TI 
oe Stood and watched a flock of 
“RS follow the cows about in the 
meadow - oe " 
them “g pag after [ had watched 
ra while, decided the hens 


Ges.» 
“n't so dumb after all,” for as the 
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cows would walk about they would 
stir up many insects, and the chickens 
were right there to gobble them up. 
Whenever we pull into the barn with 
a load of hay the hens bring in their 
chicks to nab Mr Locust. 

A short time ago while mowing the 
grass in the orchard I severely injured 


a chick that I did not see in time to 
stop the machine. It was necessary 
to kill it. Curiosity prompted me to 


cut its crop open; there I found quite 
a few kernels of corn, a mass of in- 
distinguishable matter, five grasshop- 
pers and 15 worms, of what insect 
they were the larvw, I did not know. 
Mind you this was only a pond chick. 


There is no doubt about the hen as 
an insect catcher, and then we must 
take into consideration that the chick- 
ens are actively gathering insects in 
late summer and fall when the birds 
aren't much in evidence. 

On the general farm it seems to me 
it would be better to fence off the 


yard and the garden than to fence up 
the chickens. 


Feeding a Small Flock 


A. C. HALL, WASIIINGTON COUNTY, TENN 
If rye is sown for chickens, and 
they are attended to the matter of 


winter eggs is no bugbeuar. All potato 
parings, together 


with all crumbs, scraps of crusts, ete, 


cabbages, turnips, 


should be saved, the vegetable waste 
cooked until soft and then scrap 
added. If not thick enough, add a 
little meal or bran; feed this warm at 
noon. In the morning feed a few 
handfuls of grain in a deep litter. 
Keep them scratching for it till noon. 


I use cane seed, peas, wheat, oats, mil- 
let and any kind of small grain we 
have, and about twice a week Iadda 
little sunflower 

At night I feed 


seed. 
whole corn, and 
plenty of it, and on real cold nights 
we heat it in the oven, and if charred 
a little so much the better 

If you have surplus buttermilk feed 
it to hens instead of pigs every time, 
for I know it pays far better. 

Chickens should have lime and sand 
before them all the time, if possible. 
Cabbages, pumpkins and turnips are 
thrown them whole, and they 
are allowed to pick them at will. 

Charcoal is fine for hens, and always 
Salt the mash just about as you would 
for table use. Water is essential, too, 
and of course beef scraps would help 
out, but it is so expensive that I don’t 
feel I afford it. Buttremilk and 
peas, occasionally a few cooked beans 
and a handful of cracklings given two 
or three times a week after hog-kill- 
ing time seem to answer the purpose. 
At least I never fail to get e ms 
attend to hens in this way. If I don’t 
attend to them I don’t get many, and 
don’t deserve them. 


One Breed Better Than Two 

H, H, WADSWORTH, TRAUP COUNTY, GA 

My wife and I have been raising 
pure-bred poultry, Single Comb Black 
Minorca fowls, for over 20 years. In 
starting I purchased 105 eggs from 
New York, paying $10.50 for the eggs 
and $2 express. Only 1S little chicks 
hatched. At the end of six weeks we 
had five. These we raised and used 
as our foundation stock. Our plan 
from the first has been to breed for 
heavy egg production and exhibition 
quality. Our foundation stock, to- 
gether with a large percent of our 
breeding stock, have had egg records 
of 200 to 240 eggs a year. 


before 


ean 





ges 


Experience and observation have 
taught us that one breed is more sat- 
isfactory than two, because it is less 
trouble and more profitable. With 
one breed the raiser learns the re- 
quirements and meets them. That to 
a large extent spells success. We have 
always found it more profitable to 
keep poultry for eggs than to raise 


stock for market. For this reason we 
keep the Minorca, since the fowls lay 


the largest white eggs of any breed 
we have tried, and perhaps more of 


them. 
From January to June we advertise 
eggs for hatching and whatever sur- 


plus stock we have to spare. From 
June to January we advertise stock, 
sell off the surplus young and all the 
old we do not want to keep over. It 
is a good plan to sell all old stock as 
soon as the breeding season is over, 
for the birds seldom pay their keep 
from June to January, when they are 


passing through the molt. In this 
way there is a daily income. A nice 
little classified advertisement in a 
good farm journal sells all surplus 


stock and eggs. This advertising often 
brings us in touch with people who 
want to buy or sell other things 
grown on the farm. 





Succulent Foods in Winter 


As a large part of the fowl’s body is 
composed of water, a sufficient amount 
of water must be furnished to meet 
this need. This is supplied, not only 
by the drinking water, but also 
foods containing large percentages 
water. During most of the year, the 
birds are able to obtain more or less 
of their own succulence when they 
are allowed run or range, but at 
this season, when they are kept 
the poultryman must provide it. 

The New Jersey station recom- 
mends that poultry keepers provide at 
once for succulent foods for use dur- 
ing the winter. The succulent mate- 
rials most generally used are mangel 
beets, sprouted oats, cabbage or table 
scraps. Mangel may be sliced 
in halves or quarters and nailed to the 
wall or supporting of the house 
at such hight that the birds will have 
to reach just a trifle for them. This 
also provides exercise. Oats may be 
sprouted in a warm, dark room and 
fed to the birds once a day. It is a 


by 


ol 


to 


in, 


beets 


posts 


good plan to have a rack about 5 feet 
high, containing eight or 10 trays. The 
oats may be set to sprout in such a 
manner that there is always a fresh 
supply of it Table scraps, beet 
tops, cabbage, or any similar material 
may be used and are relished by the 
birds. 

Aside from supplying moisture, suc- 
culent foods help to make the other 
feeds palatable for the birds, and 
greatly aid in increasing the egg pro- 
duction. 

Hens Respond to Weather 

That birds will respond quickly to 


favorable weather conditions following 

. cold spell or a rainy period, evi- 

denced by the increased production of 
as 


is 


1000 birds in the 10th week of the lay- 
ing contest at Storrs, Ct. The total 
production for all pens amounted to 
1654 eggs, which figure is about 100 
eegs more than the production of the 
previous week, and is 152 eggs higher 
than the average yield in the 10th 
week of the past tive vears. In the 
corresponding week last year, the 
birds dropped Ol eggs owing to a se- 
vere cold wave. At present prices, it 
is apparent that the value of all eggs 


produced in the lth week this year 
is about $24 more than the value of all 
eggs produced in the same week last 
vear even when both are reckoned at 


prices now prevailing. 


sy laying 46 eggs during the week, 
a pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks be- 
longing to Jules I. Francais of West- 
hampton Beach, L I, won first place 
for the week, and also established a 


new high weekly record for this breed 
in the present competition. Further- 
more, this yield has been exceeded but 


onee during the 10-week period, when 
all breeds are considered together. In 
the sixth week, ending December 12, 


a pen of White Wvyandottes belonging 
to Laurel Hill farm of Bridgeton, R I, 
made a total of 40 eggs. 
Sprouted Oats are excellent as a 
winter green feed for fowls. They are 
easy to produce ire highly rel- 
ished by the fowls. Place six quarts 
best grade heavy feeding oats in a 10- 
quart galvanized pail. Pour in enough 
water. at a temperature of about 1) 
degrees to fill the pail. In this water 
put 10 drops of formalin to prevent 
mold of the oats. Place the pail in a 
warm room for 4S hours, then drain 
and ad the onts 1 inch thick on 
trays placed ina 


room or cellar where 
the temperature is not less than  de- 


and 


spre 


grees Sprinkle morning and night 
with tepid water for a week or lI?) 
days. The sprouts should be 4 to 6 
inches high then and should be fed a 
they begin to deteriorate as. they 
grow taller and older. Feed them 


broken up in troughs, using only what 
the fowls will eat up clean. 

Early Hatching means chicks that 
are past the danger point before the 
hot weather sets in. 












Save 
ugar | 
by eating 


lape-Nut 


aS your 
cereal dish 


This standard 
food needs no 
added sweet- 
ening, for it 
is rich in its 
own sugar, 
developed 
from wheat 
and barley 
by the special 
Grape-Nuts 





process of 
cooking. 


“There's a Reason” 




















Get this Big 

Money - Saving 

Book and sample of BROWN’S 

» ACID TEST HEAVY GALVAN- 

IZED FENCE, both free, postpaid. 

See the quality and compare my LOW 
FACTORY FREIGHT PREPAID 

: PRICES. Our prices beat all competion 
our quality we let you prove before you buy. 


LOWEST PRICES—I Pay All Freight Charges 


Don’t buy a rod of fence this year until you get my 
New Bargain Fence Book. Shows150 styles. Also 
Gates, Lawn Fence, Barb Wire—all at startling low prices. 
A postal brings sample to test an free, postpaid. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co.‘°) 
Department 451 CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Think of it? You can now get this famous 
Iron Covered Incubator and California Red- 
Brooder on 30 days trial, with a ten-year 
guarantee, freight paid east of the Rockies. 


EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROOBER 


730 


Incubator fs covered with galvanized iron, trite w 


copper tanks, nursery, egg tester. Set upr vw run. 
oder Is roomy and well made. 

Order direct from this advertise- 

ment—money back if not satis 

fied or send for free catalog 


IRONCLAD 
INCUBATOR 
co 














2 RRLONIO DB ONES 2 
Clean Out the Mites 


Give your hens a chance to do their best. 
Keep the houses, runs and brooders 
Sanitary with a BROWNS’ AUTO- & 
SPRAY. Use it, too, in the garden and 
for spraying home fruit trees and doing 
many other jobs. 

Send today for Catalog and 

Spraying Calendar—free. 


. THE E. C. BROWN CO. 
} 849 Maple St., Rochester, N.Y. 








95 140- Egg Champion 
‘1025 Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls Fibre Board, 
Self Regulated. With $6.25 Hot Water 340-Ghick Brooder, 


iS.95.F >, 
bee. ate I 











oth only $15 
epaid E. of Rockie 

Guaranteed. hiy Sp 
a 






oney. 
Brite podey st my ‘ 
ree book, *“*Hatching 
Users Facts'’—It tells all, Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City incubator Co., Box 147, Racine; Wis. 


66 Incubator > 
130 Brooder *:: (4 


if Ordered Together. Freight Paid 





j east of Rockies. Hot wa 
ter copper tanks, double walls, = 
dead air space, double glass # 
doors, all set up complete, or 
180 eg Incubator and Brooder $17.25 
FREE Catalogue describing them. Send Bi 
for it TODAY or order direct. (2) 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box78 Racine, Wis. 
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Handling Frozen Silage 
n ‘ rot no more 
t eed to ‘ it we l 
for to b I t et ot icé 
I 0 W i t ream or 
é re ta Neither there 
ec’ tv for feedin frozen si 
\ l e freezir wl h tukes 
‘ } ’ fro the to} Sor e, 
ours ome tl h the wall, but 
here is comparative little difference 
in the i! int ¢ ! n the va- 
! u tyvpe of ilo Im the rigoro 
é 1 thi limate it i ditheult 
1 « ) t cr truct n abso- 
el f silk 
} vil t o will necessarily be 
é h little or no material 
t t! outside and the inside 
On rious types of silos it has 
found that where conditions were 
me, there is very little difference 
mperature between the so-called 
llow block wall as commonly made, 
| the solid wall of the same mate- 
Neither is there much advantage 
n wood over masonry construction. 
If the doors of the silo are closed 
1 the silage kept covered during the 
dest weather, freezing will not be 
ous, Do not permit the silage to 
< to the walls, but rather keep the 
( idle lower than the center Any 
rrozen silage can be thawed by piling 
t into the center of the silo where the 
ige is warm, and covering it 
Grain Mixture for Calves 
The calf which is raised on skim 
nilk should be taught early to eat 
in He will begin eating grain at 
two or three weeks of age if given a 
chance In no case should the grain 
be fed in the milk, says W. A. Rhea, 
specialist in dairying for the Connec- 
ticut college, In that case the grain 
will be bad for the calf's digestion. 
After the calf begins to eat, no 
more grain should be given than it 
will clean up twice a day. This will 


not be more than one-half pound daily 


Lancaster County Farm 
! \ nia barns, red buildi: with 
W. Walmer in Lancaster county, 
neh of steers, securing good prices. 
on indicates that corn silage fed to 
il steer ration. 
for the first two months. After this 
the ealf may have more, but it will 
not be necessary to feed more than 
one pound per day for six months un- 
less it is desired to push the animal 
rapidly. If the grain llowed to r« 
main in the box it often becomes 
p and decayed and may caus 
| parts of gre d corn and oats 
it tory mixture, Says 
Mr I Another ood mixture is 
‘ ! * wheat bran, ground 
ou ad corn m and oil meal, 
only one-tent us much of the 
oil eal inv of the other feeds. 
Hay hould be key before the calf 
after is two weeks old At this age 
tl ‘ f will begin » nibble at the 
hay and will on consume quite a 
ittle of it kor young claves, mixed 
] better than u fa and clover 
rt latte. re i too laxative and 
h r . tendency to produce scou 
After the calf is two or three months 
old it ll do much better on alfalfa 
nd will eat a great deal more of it 
( the nixed h 


Care of Sheep and Lambs 
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that he 
nothing but 
winter, and result 
munagement many of the 
indigestion and consti- 
lambing time 
all right as 
feed, poison to 
which require a fodder that is 
and which contains 
ment, as clover or other 
hay given as a sheep 
imothy. 
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Timothy is 


but is almost 


binding 
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not so 
more 


feed is in tl! ime class as t 


Another Mistake 
breeders 
ith 
as expert 





have seen 
of con- 
who set them- 
horsemen, but who 
had very little experience 
in the matter of breed- 
raising horses It seems to 
me that the wisest thing a young 
breeder can do is to make a very 
close study of producing blood lines 
in the Percheron breed or whatever 
breed of horses he happens to be 
dealing with. Find out which has 
been the producing strain, then get 
some of that seed. I value most high- 
ly stallions which have proved their 
worth in the field, mated with the 
common mares and which have made 
for real breed improvement. Whena 
stallion has proved his worth in the 
field a real sire, then I think he 
should have a chance to mate with 
some of the best mares of the breed 
in order that real breed improve- 
ments may result.—[Dan Augstin, 
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The ABC’s of Dairying 


The farsighted dairyman sees more than the milk in the 


pail—he sees the money in the milk. More milk means 
more money. But for him to get the full benefit of maximum milk 
production he must keep feed costs at a minimum. 


He can best do this by replacing an entire grain ration with a mix- 
ture of his home grown grains and 


INTERNATIONAL 
Special Dairy Feed 
Guaranteed to Make More Milk 


Such e ration will cost less than a whole grain feed 
and will make more milk and keep the cows in better 
condition. Or if desired, International Special Dairy 
Feed can, itself, be fed as a whole grain ration, with 
better results and less cost than ever before. 

Special tests and ordinary every day use by thou- 
sands of dairymen have proved that International 
Special Dairy Feed is a big milk producer—and feed 
bill reducer. 

Try a ton of International Special Dairy Feed. Its 
ingredients are the best, its analysis just right, its 
results unequaled, it is guaranteed. Go to your 
dealer and order a ton today. If he cannot supply 
you, write direct to the mill. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 
Also Manufacturers of International Ready Ration— 


a Guaranteed Dairy Feed That Requires No Mixing 


Separator N OW 


J 
on This Easy, Self-Earning Plan! 
You won't feel the co st at all. The ma- 
chine it tself = save its own cost and more 
before you pay. We ship any size separator 
you need dir eek from our factory and 
give you_a whole year to pay our low (Ss 
price of = and up. Read what Alves TS 
Geatches, North Jackson, O., says: : 
are getting more than twice the cream we were 
before. The Separator is very cone to clean and 
runs very ensy.’’ Why not geta ¢e ly guaranteed 
New Butterfly Separator for your far: 
and let it earn its cost by what it savestoms 


~ 
































GET 


ONLY 





Frictionless pivot bal] bearings bathed in oil—self-draining bowl— 

self-draining milk tank—easy-cleaning one-piece aluminum skimming 
device—ciosed drip-proof bottom —light-running_cut steel gears, oil 
bathed. Guaranteed highest skimming efficiency and durability. We give 


30 Days’ FREE Trial Lifetime Guarantee 


against all defects in materia) and workmanship. We ship you the 
size machine you need and let you use it for 30 days. Then if pleased 
you can make the rest of the small monthly payments out of the 
extra profits the separator saves and makes tor you. If not pleased, 
just ship the ma achine back at our expense and we will refund what 
you paid. You take norisk. Write tor FREE Catalog Folder now. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2172 Marshall Boulevard, CHICAGO 








-=>~§end Me Your Name 


Greater Proiit 
In Hogs and Ca 


Every dollar cut from your feeding t 
acds to your profit. 


Dold Quality Foods 


have added to the profits of thousar 
Feed Digester Tankage and watch you 
thrive. It's 60% protein and high in 1 phos 
Meat Mealis similar and costs less. * 
Blood Flour fs concentrated nouris 
calves. Steam Bone Meal is a fertilizer that 
fatten your fields. 


And Address 


and I'll send you FREE of 
charge and without any obligation 
' on your part, a big sample box of 
my wonderful healing compound—the 
y best thing you ever used for horses’ 
Sore Shoulders, Sore Necks, Collar Boils, 
Split Hoofs, Scratches, Sore Teats on Cows, 
ounds or Lascerations of any kind. This 
Sample WOOL 
FREE Box of CORONA FAT 
will enable you to prove its merits. 
CORONA WOOL PAT is penetrat- 
ing and soothing—does not smart 
or blister and quickly —_ 

witho' t 'eaving a scar, Send 

for fre ~ple box today 

ce <4, poder 
The . "fg. Co. 
1. Ohio 
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Jacob Dold Packing Co. 
Buffalo, W. ¥. 
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_simy Horses 


the Allied Armies 
horses and mules in 


Cli>pe 


Veterinarians of 
clipping of the 






Nomatter how old the case, bow lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 





ordered regular 
all branches of 
























the service. They were clipped with the Stewart No. Fi 
; ey s No. eming’s Spavin and 
1 machine, YOUR_ horses also will do better work 
if clipped. Get a Stewart No. 1 Bull Bearing Clip- Ringbone | ae os - a 
ping Machine, $9.75; $2.00 down, balance when re- only for t established cases of one Spavin, 
ceived. Or write for 1919 catalog. Ri ne ands Sidebone. Tk back if it 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY RINARY ADVIBER. It Vs FREE- 












Dept. 139, FLEMING BROS. Cnomists, chicago, tt 


12th Street and Central Avenue, Chicago 
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Installing Lightning Rods 


tam told that certain insurance com- 
anies allow some reduction in premium 
ee for insurance when buildings are 
oe rodded. What constitutes 
prope yodding? Where shall [find 
ae ntic advice on the following 
= ts? I—Size, kind and materials of 
o _Method of placing rods so as 
-npggronre rly protect buildings without 
~ ! “unnecessary installation of 


jncurriis 
rods with 
New York. 
There is so much to be said about 
the subject of installing lightning rods 
that if you want to go into complete 
details, write department of agricul- 
ture at Washington, for bulletin 507. 
Although this was published some 
time ago, the general information con- 
tained therein still applies. 
: There are different materials used 
for rods, iron and copper are the most 
common metals. Copper is generally 
considered best as it conducts a steady 
current of electricity six times as well 


cost.—[F. D. Smith, 


usele ss 


as iron, the size being the same in 
poth cases. This difference can be 
overcome by increasing the cross sec- 


tional area of the iron. This would 
make a very heavy cable to be as good 
4 conductor as a copper cable of equal 
value. Some insurance companies 
state in their policies that a rod must 
weigh a certain number of ounces per 


foot. In the final analysis in sum- 
ming up the representative value of 
lightning rods, it depends upon the 


respective durability of the metal for 
experiments show that almost any 
metal when properiy installed and 
in good repair will give good protec- 
tion. Some rods, naturally, are better 
than others. 


The usual practice in rodding build- 
ings is to use a point at every elevation 


on the building such as cupolas, chim- 


neys, etc, and to have the points on 
straight roofs not more than 20 to 30 
feet apart. The grounding of the rods 
is very important. The rods should 


extend far enough below the surface 
of the earth that theve is moist 
eround at all times. These are a few 
of the fundamental points to consider 
in rodding a buil 


so 


Two Types of Batteries 


What is the 
dinary plat 


difference between an or- 
battery and the nickel iron 
I i wate 





storage battery?—[M. E, 

A complete discussion on the many 
characteristics of the different types 
of storage batteries would be very 
long, complicated and technical. In 


general, there are two types of batter- 
les, the lead plate and the nickel iron 
or Edison battery. 

In the lead plate type battery, both 
the positive and negative electrodes 
are made of perforated lead plates 
filled with lead compounds which re- 
act with the electrolyte, which is sul- 
phuric acid. The voltage of this type 
cell increases as the electrolyte be- 
comes concentrated. In a completely 
charged cell, it is more concentrated 
and the voltage high. A lead cell 
should not be allowed to discharge to 


a voltage much less than 1.8 volts 
While giving its full rated current. 
The plates are insulated from each 
other and are carried in glass jars. 

Ss battery is used for stationary 
purposes or portable use, hard rub- 
her jars ar ised as the container. A 
most important factor and one in 
“lich the average user is most inter- 
ested, is that the r-ore rapid the dis- 
“large rate, the less its capacity. The 
“(pacity of a battery is usually rated 
ee eight-hour discharge since this 
* = longest period which cells are 


tally 


called upon to supply. 





“ the best results, storage batter- 
Should be tested frequently. The 


—— gravity of the liquid should be 
é In case a storage battery 
sed for any length of time, it 

recharged about once a 
illowed to remain discharged 
ee ne ene length of time, 
tere will serious injury to the 
Plates, i 
The nix kel 





lor 
be 
iron, 


as distinguished 


from the lead plate battery, consists 
ts of sheet steel plates, sub- 


of two shee 
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OF \1-White 


~——~ Editor of Department 


wil gladiy answer any inquiries in this 
ccpertment about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads and 
bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


merged in an electrolyte, caustic pot- 
ash. The positive plate is a nickel 
hydrate. The active material on the 
negative is black oxide of iron. The 
plates are held in a steel container 
Which eliminates danger of broken 
jars. This type of battery does not 
have as high capacity when new as 
after several weeks use. The voltage 
this cell is less than two volts. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to use 
more cells of this typ. to get the same 
voltage than with the lead plate type. 
The cell is covered with a tight cover, 
equipped with a valve for the escape 
of gas. It is not necessary to add 
water very often as little is lost by 
evaporation. This type cell is consid- 
ered to be very long lived. The cell 
is lighter in weight and is used for 
traction purposes as well as for farm 
lighting system. Overcharging or over- 
discharging does not affect this type 
cell, and it can be allowed to stand 
for a considerable length of time with- 
Out injury. 


of 





Lack of Compression 

I have an engine that has been giving 
trouble for some time. It has plenty 
of speed when not pulling the pump, but 
as soon as the belt is put on, it explodes 
at every power stroke. It is a 1% horse 
power engine, and until lately has al- 
Ways had enough power. Do you think 
the piston rings are worn out?—[{I, D. 
Hunt, 

The trouble which you are having 
with your engine is undoubtedly due 
to lack of compression. Loss of com- 
pression may occur on account of 
leaky valves a leak around the cylin- 
der head or a leak around the piston. 


As your engine has been in use for 
such a short time, the piston should 
not be worn. Loss of compression 
around the piston may be due to 


broken or stuck piston rings or lacg of 
lubricating oil. 

To test for lack of compression on 
an engine of this size one can easily 
turn the piston by compression, but at 
any rate there should be some springy 
resistance when the piston comes up- 
on the compression stroke. If there is 


a hissing sound as the piston comes 
upon compression it indicates a leak. 
Take the piston out and see if the 
rings are broken or stuck. At the 
same time you can see whether or not 
the lubricating oil is getting to the 
piston. 

Loss of compression at the valves 


can be determined by putting some oil 
around the valve stem and any 
bubbles of air come out when the en- 
gine is on the compression stroke. If 
there is a leak around the cylinder 
head, this can be determined in a sim- 
ilar manner. The fact that your en- 
gine runs nicely, but does not seem to 
have power, indicates that there is loss 
of compression place. 


Chemical Yard Sticks 
From Page 4.] 
than 


see if 


some 


is more important 
imagine. The chemist 
thimbleful of soil 
fair average of all thousands of two- 
horse loads! Some job! We wonder 
Neighbor B usually get a 
worth-while sample? 

Wide Difference a Yard Apart 

The pitfalls ever lying in wait, ready 
to trip the unwary sampler, are many 


most people 
must have a 


which will be a 


—does 


—and even the chemists themselves 
are not agreed as to methods. For 
instance, take the case of a Pennsyl- 
vania chemist who is studying the ef- 
fect of diffcrent fertility treatments. 
One day, after puzzling over incon 
sistent results, he analyzed sepa 

samples from one plot of land, in- 
stead of mixing them all together 

is usually done. He found a differ- 


ence of 7000 pounds to the acre in th 


lime requirements of t.o spot 
searecely a yard apart! These two 
spots were from a field that had bee 
treated consistently in the sme \ 

for 5U years. Yet he found this enor- 
mous variation. The chemist had 
made a discovery wonderfully worth 
while, and following this, he found 
that a hidden and unsuspected ledge 
of limestone, lying but a few inches 


from the surface, made all the differ- 
ence. In all soils these hidden ledges, 
underground springs and drains, grav- 
el beds and clay deposits are present. 


They affect profoundly the productive 
power of the soil above—but it is im- 
possible to measure or even estimate 
correctly what this influence may be. 

If the chemist cannot vouch for his 


own samples, how about those which 
the farmer sends to him’? Are they 
likely to be any better’? Is the sam- 
ple which B sends to the chemist 


worth while fussing with? 

Now comes the second part of the 
process—measuring what the soil con- 
tains. This is easy. Anyone can 
make the analysis. Alll one has 
to do is to take a specified weight of 


soil, subsampled in a specified way, 
sifted through a sieve of a specified 
degree of fineness, and then soaked 
for a specified length of time in a 


specified acid, held at a specified tem- 
perature, and of a specified strength, 
and then, in a specified way, to meas- 
ure the amount of specified chemical 
substances, which we call plant foods. 
Simple, isn’t it? Chemistry is an ex- 
act science, you know, nothing is left 
to guess work. But, while we are 
about it, let us see how well the chem- 
ists agree among themselves on how 
to do these things. 

Soluble and Insoluble Plant Food 

We speak of the plant food in the 
soil. Perhaps it would be more ex- 
act to say plant food on the soil, for 
no one claims that the very fine feed- 
ing roots of the plant actually enter 
the soil particles. Still, this brings up 
@ big question. Shall the chemist 
measure the plant food on the out- 
side of the particles? Or shall he find 
what is in the inside? It makes a 
tremendous difference, but the chem- 
ists will have to fight out this ques- 
tion among themselves. But all this 
time, while the doctors are disagree- 
ing as to methods and interpretations, 
the poor patient is dying, his crops 
are starving, and “taxes and interest 
charges are accumulating against 
next year’s crops. 

One of the most courageous of the 
scientific men in the United States, a 
director of one of the eastern sta- 
tions, recently summed up this ques- 
tion of methods in the following state- 
ment: “The general result of this in- 
vestigation shows that we are not yet 
in a_ position, through laboratory 
methods so far devised, to measure 
the fertility of the soil.” 


This is the ¢ruth. The sooner it is 
understood by all farmers, the better 
for all concerned. Chemical analysis 


of the soil, as a tool of scientific re- 
search, is invaluable; but as an index 
of soil needs it is—well, to put it 
mildly—moderately useless. Neighbor 
B is following a false lead when he 
pins his hopes on soil analysis. Much 


better could he at once put into prac- 
tice the methods by which Neighbor 
Ais getting his high vields, 





° ° 
Agriculture Organized 
{From Page 4.] 
tems. There is not a large or ter- 
minal city in the United States that is 
not half a century behind the times in 
providing adequate markets and facil- 
ities for prompt and economical dis- 
tribution of food for vast 
numbers of consumers, many of whom 
charge farmers with being responsible 

for their high cost of food. 
What Does Food Cost? 

The cost of food production is one 
of the most important problems of the 
present and future. Labor union or- 
ganizations have determined upon 
unionizing farm labor, making 2 mi»- 
imum wage scale, an eight-hour day 
and one and a half increase for Sun- 
day and over time work. Effort has 
ulready been made to establish this 
system on country estates, which is to 
be extended to farm I:bor. 

Reconstruction work is by no means 


supplies 





to deal alone with the immediate 
problems of the wreckage of the in- 
sane German war, but the Germen 
poison that has been fomenting in 
every city, town and hamlet that 
could be reached in our own and 
other countries must be rooted out. 
It will be useless for fruit growers to 
discuss the care of trees or the value 
of a barrel of apples, or for dairy 
farmers to talk about the price of a 
quart of milk until they know more 
about where they are at in the cost 
of their productions and have more 
control over the factors that enter into 
cost. 

Through prompt and general organ- 
ization of all ferm food producers, 
upon whose lo wend patriotic work 
the winning « the wer so largely de- 
pend will also in very large meas- 
ure depend t future peace and pros- 
perity of all interests, social, political 
and industrial. In this our country 

ould lead. 

Maryland Peach Growing—County 


ngents in eastern Maryland have car- 


ricd on orchard demonstrations 
among farmers. In the past season 
nine orchard demonstrations were 
conducted in Talbot, Caroline and 
Worcester counties. These orchards 
produced 26,526 baskets of peaches 


vielding a profit of $30,576. From one 
Talbot county orchard $12,740 worth 
of peaches were*sold, and profit over 
cost of production and marketing 


wats) 


amounting to S9732 










Get Your Farm | 
Home from the 


Canadian Pacific 


HE Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way offers you the most 
wonderful opportunity in the 
world to own a farm in West- 
ern Canada. It will sell you 
land for $11 to $80 an acre 
or $50an acre under irrigation. 


20 Years to Pay 


You pay down 10% of the 
purchase price and have 
twenty years to pay in full 
at 6% interest. 


$2,000 Loan to 


Farmers 


The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will loan to approved settlers on 
its irrigated lands up to $2,000 
in improvements with twenty 
years to pay back the loan at 6% 
interest. 


. +. 
Land Under Irrigation 
In Southern Alberta, we have 
developed the largest irrigation 
undertaking on the Continent. 
This district consists of some of 
the best land in Western Canada. 
3) An unfailing water supply is ad- 
ministered under direction of the 
Canadian Government—no con- [E 
flict of lawor authority overitsuse. | 
This land is offered on same easy- 
epayment terms as other lands. ff 
Prices ranging up to $50 an acre. 
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This Is Your Opportunity 
; To make investigation easy ,spec- 
ial railway rates have been ar- 
ranged. Write for particulars 
and free illustrated booklets. 


M. E. THORNTON 
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Supt. of Colonization 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
915 First St., E., Calgary, Alberta Si 
See snunmununnsiinnniianuanuninnintinneine. 






































Just mail coupon below and I will 
sen your pair of 
these wonderful National 
Work oes at once—all 
charges prepaid. {1 Invite 
you to try them at my risk. 
Built solid fullof wear. Gen- 
uine oak leather soles, Se- 
lected wearproof leather 
uppers. he best work 
shoe value ever offered! 
. That is why am 
gicd to send them to 
you no money In ad- 
vance. Pay only $3.65 
on arrival. The shoes 
must con- 
vince you or 
you will 
not beout 





On Arrival 
Send NO Money soft and 


easy they are on your fect. Note the splendid, extra 
quality leather. Then decide whether you want to keep 
them. Hf you do not think they are the greatest value 
you ever savv for less than $6, send them back at my , 
Yexpense—it costs nothing to try—the risk ls mine, 


eanananme Mail Coupon Today ««eaeaaa 
PETER TURCHON, Dept. 81 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send my pair postpaid. I will pay 83.66 on arrival. I 
am buying these on approval and my money back double 
quick ifi want it. J risk nothing. 


Fee] how 








. Black 
ccccccecenes Color op Tants**ssseeesseseesees 
+ eeserceees 
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Address .ceeees 

















Your Own Terms 
Cash, Payments, or No 

‘ Money Down, as ar- 
ranged for— Money 

Back {f not Satisfied on 


AN 










Write your own 
order, Get immediate 
shipment direct from 
factory. Use cheapest of 
fuels. Thousands of WiTTE cus- 
tomers have been using Kerosene 
for 10 years—getting power at half 
the cost. New Book, “Hew Te 
Judge A Kerosene Engine” tells 
about it—FREE by return mail. a 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1805 Oakland Ave., Kanses City,Mo. 
1805 Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tasty WHEN YOU WRITE 
nt ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculterist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


antil you get my 
latest prices. 
«Ed. H. Witte. 
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Among the Farmers 


tee catia 
NEW YORK 
Eastern New York Farm Notes 


CLARENCE FOOTH 
\t the annual meeting of the Scho- 
harie county anti-horse thief society 
the following olflicers were elected: 
President, W. W. Schuyler; vice-presi- 


John 


dent, A. S. Osterhout; secretary, 
VanShaick of Cobleskill, who has 
served over 5U years; assistant secre- 


treasurer, D. C. 
Teh society was organized 
i) years ago by farmers and others 
who had had horses stolen. Since 
then, but few horses owned by mem- 
bers have been taken, and practically 
all have been returned to their own- 
ers, If a horse is stolen from a mem- 


tary, Leroy Becker; 


l OW, Jr. 


ber, the society at once sends out a 
earching party. If the horse is not 
found, the owner is reimbursed. The 
society has over JUUO members and SSW) 
in its treasury. 

The Schoharie county farm bureau 
elected the following at their annual 
meeting: President, G. A. Parsons of 
Sharon; vice-president, W. P. Mix of 
Schoharie; secretary, O. M. Veley of 
Jefferson; treasurer, Morgan 5. Myers 


committee, D. 
representing 


of Cobleskill; executive 
\W. Southard of Gilboa, 
he supervisors, W. H. Travis of Mid- 
ileburg representing the grange; also 
G W. Simmons of Richmondville, 
Reuben Cox of Carlisle, and Martin 
Foland of Franklinton, 

The Schenectady county farm bu- 
reau directors have extended = the 
membership campaign until February 
l on account of the general unsettled 
condition, due to the frequent changes 
The 


in ftarm bureau management. 
campaign will now begin in earnest all 
through the county It planned to 
hold several community meetings dur- 
ing the winter. Theodore b. Clausen, 
the returned manager, a the re- 
newed co-operation of all farmers and 
those interested in the county. A meet. 
ing of the Schenectady truck growers’ 

sociation will be held in the county 
building at 2 pm, January 18 

rrappe ind hunters in all parts 
of eastern New York report good har- 
vests of skunk and fox skins at good 
prices There have also been other 
plentiful fur-bearing animals. How- 
ever, rabbits and partridges are very 
carece, and many believe that to pro- 
tect what few are left, there should 
be no open season for hunting or 
trauppir them for a period of years. 

\t ti annual meeting of the 
Kastern New York beekeepers a 
ociation the following olflicers were 
elected: President, W. LD Wright 
ot Altamont: lirst vice-president, 
\\ Hays: second vice-presi- 
dent, Frank C lexunder of De- 
lanson: secretary, s. Davenport of 
Ind 1 Fields 


To Market Canned Goods 


i, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N ¥ 
iovernment representatives recent- 
ly touching western New York points 


te that the immense stocks of 


( ed goods held in reserve in the 
rehouses of this district will be 
lually placed on the market. So 

r us at present known, no federal 
ntracts will be cancelled and no 


tocks will be dumped on the market, 


whicl just now is decidedly out of 
condition to work off heavy offerings. 
\t the opening of the packing season 
the government requested the can- 
neries to reserve portions of their 
pack, amounting to nearly 25% in 
come cases, the principal items de- 
sired being tomatoes, corn, peas and 
beans. At the present time this heavy 
tock, totaling millions of dollars, is 
being held in the warehouses of the 
canneries, subject to government call. 


One of the reasons assigned for the 


present sluggish market on canned 
gocds is that during the war the 
women everywhere were urged to 


preserve all available supplies of fruit 


ind vegetables. The women made im- 
mediate and hearty response, with the 
result that more home canned goods 
ire now being consumed than ever 
before, Tt is said that in some of the 

rger villages more home processed 

its and vegetables can now be 
found in a single village than former- 
ly could be rallied in an entire county. 

Much interest was shown in the re- 
cent Genesee valley poultry show at 
Rochester, about everything in poul- 
trydom being on exhibit A side fea- 


ture was a fine rabbit exhibit with an 
entry list by one man numbering over 
1 pounds. 


44) rabbits, one weighing 

Among the poultry winners were the 
following: farred Plymouth rocks, 
Cc. W. Pfister of Livonia, Newton 
Ward of Fulton: white Plymouth 


Corbett of Brighton: buff 
rocks, A. M. Marther of 
white Wyandottes, Halfrom 


rocks, C. P. 
*lymouth 
Palmyra; 


and Smith of Mortimer; Rhode Island 
reds, G. W. Hodd: rose comb reds, T. 
C,. Grove of Irondequoit, E. N. Dut- 
ton, Burt; white Leghorns, J. Willard 
Huff of Waterloo; Buff Leghorns, I. L. 


sented at 


Vonder Meid of Livonia, G. A. Coates 
ot Penn Yan. 
A successful 
lumination in pouitry 
carried on by Salisbury 
Phelps, Ontario county. 
lighting systems have been installed 
in the henneries and the firm reports 
iS many eggs gathered during Decem- 
ber as are ordinarily obtained in the 
three winter months. In December, J. 
L. Salisbury states that practically the 


tryout of artificial il- 
houses is being 
Bros of 
Electric 


same number of hens produced ap- 
proximately 700 dozen eggs, as com- 
pared with 200 dozen a year ago, be- 
fore the artificial light was installed. 
The lights are turned on about 6 
o'clock in the morning until daylight 
and again at dusk until S o'clock in 
the evening. The purpose of the 


lights is to equalize the time between 
meals and to shorten the period of in- 
activity of the fowls through the long 
nights. 

Growing 150 bushels of potatoes to 
the acre in a section not particularly 
a potato district was the experience of 
John Bannister of Orleans county the 
past He plowed the field the 


season, 


year previous and in the spring top- 
dressed it with barn yard manure, 
nine loads to the acre, and also put on 
about 6) pounds of wool waste and 
2-S-1 fertilizer per load, making an 
application of about +00 pounds per 
acre, with the manure. The ground 
was not worked up until two days be- 
fore planting time, thus allowing the 
weeds and grass to get a good start. 
In working the land a tractor was 
uscd with immediate planting, there- 
by getting rid of hoeing for the entire 
season. In planting, fertilizer was 


put on at the rate of about “*) pounds 


to the acre with planter. 

Mr Bannister tried out a test of 
wool waste and 2-S-1 half and half, 
of 2-S-1 alone and of 16% acid rock. 
A record was kept of the yield per 
row from the tests, but no noticeable 
difference in the different kinds of 
fertilizer was found. He prefers 16% 
acid rock, as the price is lowest. "For 
seed he planted large potatoes, which 
were cut, on about three-quarters of 
the lot and No 1 small seed used on 
the remainder. The potatoes from 
the large cut seed ran about a third 
larger than from the small seed. The 


crop was sprayed five times with blue 


vitriol and lime 


Among Up-State Farms 


M. G, F., TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥ 

Activities in the legislature have 
been curtailed out of respect to the 
memory of Col Roosevelt, but business 
has been resumed in earnest now. In- 
terest at first centered on the govern- 
or’s appointments and in the choice 
of committees, with their chairmen. 


ihe farmers are to be congratulated 
that their interests are better repre- 
Albany than ever before, 
farmers in the assembly and 


With oO 
the senate. this, 15 


two in besides 


members of the legislature who are 
not farmers were elected under a 
pledge to support farmers’ interests 
and they know their careers will be 
watched closely with this in view. 


There are evidences of a future con- 
test in Albany over farm interests and 
never was there so much interest and 
anxiety as to the outcome. The gov- 
ernor’s attitude towards agriculture is 
a topic under discussion everywhere 
in up-state circles. His selection of a 
committee to consider the milk ques- 


tion has sinister aspects, despite the 
fact that he put two of the leading 
farmers’ representatives on it. The 
other four members of the committee 
are selected from interests known to 
be friendly to each other and hostile 
to the farmers, and they outnumber 
the latter two to one. So dairymen 
can see little hope for the future of 
their industry to come from the de- 
liberations of a committee of this 
makeup. Those who have long 
watched the attitude of the public 
towards the milk industry are pessi- 
mistic enough to believe that dairy- 
men will never receive justice until 


the cows of the country are sacrificed 
and the public has had to suffer ac- 
tual deprivation of milk for a term of 


yeurs 

The reply of District Attorney 
Swann to the telegram of George 
Fitts of McLean, president of the 
Tompkins county dairymen’s league, 
asking him on what authority he 


juestioned the league’s statement that 


it cost $4.01 per 100 lbs to produce 
milk in January, was typical of city 
prejudice and unfairness. The answer 
wus characteristically evasive. It said: 
“Investigation has not yet reached a 


stage where estimate of profits to 
farmers can be made. The Warren 
formula is specu’ itive and theoretical. 
i believe in dairymen ezetting a fair 
but we are advised the farmer 


profit, 


can make a profit by selling milk for 
less than SO.) per 100 Tbs.” 

It is well that this reply should ap- 
pear before farmers in black and 
white When an attempt was made 
to read this aloud at the big mass 
meeting of the dairymen from five 
states that met in Utica it was 
drowned in a storm of hisses that 
filled the hall, showing the farmers’ 
comprehension of the motives that 
have so far governed the _ so-called 
John Doe milk inquiry in New York. 


further developments of the milk 


The 


American Agriculturist, January 25, }9)9 


situation and the deliberations of the 
governor's milk commission are 
awaited with strong premonitions that 


the farmers, as usual, will get scant 
justice or none at all, except as they 
take up the affair in their own de- 
fense. 


As the farmers go into the last half 
of January with their milk still on 
their hands and the strike as yet un- 
settled their loyalty to their one or- 
ganization, the Dairymen's league, 
never’ falters, but instead gains 
strength each day. Farmers every- 
where, even hundreds of men not 
members of the league, and those in 
the remotest sections, recognize the 
critical phases of this struggle and 
are willing to keep their milk at home 
all winter if necessary. Large num- 
bers of makeshift creameries and 
cheese factories are being hastily 
equipped so as to care for the milk 
in such a way that it will not be a 
complete loss. Farmers who have 
separators and churns are helping out 
their neighbors and many are pur- 
chasing new separators for home use. 
A nearby three-cow separator has for 
two weeks cared for the milk from 
more than cows and is doing fine 


work. Almost every farmer has some 
place to go with his milk. Quantities 
of fine butter are being packed by 


thrifty housewives and up-state town 
and city residents. 





Fault Lies in Distribution 

S$. DREW, TLOGA COUNTY, N Y¥ 
The milk strike is in effect in full 

force in Tioga county. The farmers 

are retaining the milk from the ship- 


ping stations, separating it, making 
butter and feeding the skim milk to 


the hens, calves, pigs, etc. The farm- 
ers are not doing this to deprive the 
consumer of needed food, as many are 
led to believe, but because of the 
grasping and nefarious business meth- 
ods of the middle men or distributers. 
Farmers were not getting the cost of 
the production of milk and have not 
gotten this cost since the high prices 
on feed have predominated. The feed 
price is just soaring to the limit, one 
would think, but perhaps the end is 
not yet in view. 

All the farmer wants is a fair price 
for labor and money invested, and not 


one out of a thousand has had that 
in a long time. There are too many 
middlemen distributing the milk to 


make it profitable to the consumer or 


the producer; too much competition 
and carting the milk over the same 
territory to patrons. When the pa- 
trons all in one district will. conde- 
secend to purchase of the same dis- 
tributer the cost of distributing will 
be greatly decreased. That is one 


great cost of getting the milk from 


producer to consumer. 





Potato Association to Meet 


E. V. HARDENBURG 
The fifth annual meeting of the 
New York state potato association is 


scheduled for February 11-12 at the 
college of agriculture, Ithaca. A very 
complete and interesting program has 
been provided. The business sessions 
will be largely devoted to a consider- 
ation of the revision of the plans for 
inspection and certification of seed 
fields this coming year. 

Among the speakers of note in- 
cluded in this program will be W. B. 
Duryea, secretary of the New Jersey 
potato association; Maj B. P. Pren- 
tice of Mount Hope farm, Williams- 
town, Mass, a potato breeder of note, 
and E. L. Markell, in charge of car 
inspection service in New York. Along 
with questions of seed improvement 
and seed potato problems will be dis- 
cussed the question of enlarging the 
inspection service to include loading 
stations. 


Spend More Money on Highways 
L. W. GRISWOLD 

Wonderful interest in highway con- 
struction was manifested at the annual 
highway meeting for Madison county 
held in the supervisor’s chambers on 
Tuesday, January 7. The county super- 
intendent, George S. Tibbitts, presid- 
ed, and the district supervisors, W. B. 
Reed and Henry Cribb, representing 
the state highway department, were 
the speakers. The officials advocated 
the promotion of all possible highway 
work in this county during the coming 
summer. Because of labor and cost 
conditions the past year work was not 
advanced as extensively as. planned, 
and accordingly substantial balances 
are still in the hands of the supervis- 
ors in many of the towns which can be 
used for highway purposes. this vear. 

The securing of motor trucks by 
soflicials of the towns for hauling mate- 
rials for highway construction was dis- 
cussed and advocated by the state de- 
partment. It was stated that a saving 
of 50% could be made by hauling road 
building material on trucks, and it is 
probable that they will be added to 
the highway equipment. 

During the past few years a change 
has been made toward road improve- 
ment that has been a matter of sur- 
prise. It is the greatest change work- 
ing out in transportation. As the au- 
tomobile brought a demand for better 





roads, so does the motor truck brin 
a need for more substantial construe 
tion. : 

A road is analogous to a railroad 
track. It is a means to an end, pa 
that end is transportation. It should 
not be considered from the Standpoint 
of cost of construction, but from the 
amount of traftic that passes over it 
To restrict loads to the capacity of tp, 
present roads is wholly untenable for 
it would mean a halting of a dey elop. 
ment that promises much here jn ma 
terial prosperity. ' 





Columbia Co—Farmers are nearly 
through threshing and the Yield js 
40% better than former years, except 
buckwheat, as dry weather retarded 
the growth. The farm bureau is Very 
active in this county. Recently a big 
drive was on for new members anj 
new committee meetings are being 
held in each town. Buckwheat Sells 
for $3.25 p 100 Ibs, rye $1.50 to $1.3 
p bu, eggs Gtc p doz, butter 55 to tie 


p lb. Hay is a very light crop this 
year. Lots of fall pigs, but no loca} 
market. 


Erie Co—Farmers are busy cutting 
wood; some are building ice "’ 
Buckwheat is $3 p 100 lbs, egg 
doz, butter 75c p Ib. 

Steuben Co—An unusual amount of 
fall plowing done, as the ground re. 
mained open until the middle of Dee. 
Farmers are filling their time with 
caring for stock, which is looking wel): 
also cutting wood. Not much winter 


house 8, 
tie p 


milk is produced, as most of the 
farmers in this_ section patronize 
cheese factories. Potatoes sell at $1.25 


p bu, apples $1. Eggs are scarce and 
sell at 70c p doz, storage eggs sell 
from the stores at 52 to Se p doz, 

Washington Co—The exceptional fa- 
vorable weather the past four months 
puts our prospective wheat crop at 
10, all around. it is now covered 
with snow which prevents injury from 
the severe freezes that often occur in 
mid-winter. Our corn crop was much 
below the average, and instead of sell- 
ing corn, many of the farmers will 
have to buy. All kinds of stock are 
in excellent condition, except two or 
three cases of hog cholera. Corn js 
selling at $2 p 100 Ibs, eggs Otic p doz, 
bacon 24e¢ p Ib, lard 22e, potatoes $1.5 
Dp bu. 





OHIO 
Plans Ohio Tractor School 


CLARENCE METTERS 


Twenty-five tractor companies have 
made arrangements for taking part in 
the second annual tractor demonstra- 
tion in connection with farmers’ week 
at Ohio State university Jan 27-31. 
Tractors and _ accessories will be 


shown in the new laboratories of mil- 
ilary aeronautics, maintained at uni- 
versity until the armistice was signed. 
During the week 10 lectures on trac- 


tors and their operation will be given 
by agricultural engineers from differ- 


parts of the country, in addition 
to the men from the department of 
agricuitural engineering of the col- 
lege of agriculture. 

More than 2000 students were reg- 
istered in the school last year, but so 
great has been the interest taken all 
over the state in tractors because of 
the shortage of help that several hun- 
dred more are expected this year. An 
unusually attractive program has been 
prepared for farmers’ week and the 
indications are that the attendance of 
400 last year will be exceeded. 

The 16 branches of the U § em- 
ployment service in the state are mak- 
ing a special campaign to learn just 
what help farmers will need in the 
spring. No charge will be made for 
the service. Farm help men will be 
placed in all the larger city offices as 
well as in those offices in touch with 
large agricultural districts. Requests 
for farm help are beginning to come 
rapidly to the agricultural college and 
to the farm help division of the em- 
ployment service. Farmers are not de- 
pending upon the release of their 
boys from the army in time for the 
spring work. Many farm boys are be- 
ing discharged and are returning di- 
rectly to the farm, but in the absence 
of any assurance as to the actual time 
of the release of thousands of others, 
farmers are taking no chances of get- 
ting caught short-handed, Say ofli- 
cials. 


ent 





Trumbull Co—Wheat never looked 


better and a large acreage sown. The 
feed and 


mild weather saved much 

fuel. Potatoes are $1.25 p bu, butter 
ec p lb, eggs O5e p doz, hay A 
$20 p ton, live hogs $16.50 to S174 P 
100 Ibs, Veal calves $16.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Wages are high in our nearby towns, 


- » any 
with a large demand for labor. Many 
in the large 


go daily in autos to work 


factories 10 to 15 miles away. They 
receive from $4.50 to $16.50. , 

Morrow Co—Wheat looks fine ant 
acreage large. This county has A 
creased its acreage at least one-fourth. 
This will mean a smaller oats crop as 


increas 3 r jj corn 
e as was mostly In the “ 
the In ase s s not a8 


ground seeding. New meadows 

good as last year. Very little corn 
husked. Fodder not as good as 0 pas 
years in feeding qualities. pays 
much live stock being fed. Many thin 
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due for 4 fall. Price of mill 
nearly double, and 
sales being held. 
as high as a few 
county had the 
at the Ohio 


s are 
advanced 
‘ rd to obtain. Many 


ae ig 
i ond 
- not selling 
ago. This 
priced anim: il n 
horn breeders sale at Columbus 
- “ps ‘rs in suecession. Several head 
ath b ought at the sale by folks in the 
were e 


county. 


ums CC 
Adi yn because of the 


Sto¢ ix 
months 
highest 


»—Wheat fields are in bad 
ground freez- 








hard when wet. Live stock 
; well and doing nicely. A small 
~ rease in the amount of stock on 
acne, Some corn still in oo 
abe t half of tobi icco is stripped. he 
yn is large but not much sold as yet, 
crop re ns too much moisture. 
as 





NEW JERSEY 


Monmouth Co—Weather has been 








very favo ible for winter grain, even 
. cown has a good top. The price 
an dropped to S18, some sold 
nead for $21. Potatoes are $1.25 p 
bu. Much fertilizer being carted | and 
several carloads of seed. Hay is bring- 
soe $26 p ton, alfalfa $50, corn 34.-0, 
milk {) it, pork $17 and $1S p ha, 
a0 y 4Uc p Ib, ducks 40 p lb; not 
: ny turkeys. Cows selling from $120 
to S130. Farmers are hauling wood 
javing it sawed, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Would Stamp Out Cholera 





LIVER D. SCHOCK 
Dr T. E. Munce, acting state veteri- 
, idressing the western 
at syivania veterinarian club, de- 
: t hog cholera is killing an- 
n Pennsylvania more than 
ee “ue , of swine. He said there 
\ ! d in this state last year 
1 150,000 , Valued at more than 
orm“, a large increase over the 
pret lit yeal Dr Munee regards 
hoe cholera as curable and with the 
n ~ or modern treatment it can and 
sh i be stamped out. Dr C. J. 
3] ate veterinarian, is in 
Franee the United States service. 
At a me ng of the stockholders of 
the Cumberland county agricuitural 
directors elected were: C. 


Fr. Bo Mentzer, C. G. Eppley, 
\. Derick, T. Grove Tritt, C. 
indemood, George A. Dougherty, 
Jacob Wiener, Edward Abram Bosler 
W. M. Kronenberg, Ralph Taylor, H. 
W. Shugharts, Harry T. Herman, 
George M. Hays, J. H. Lear, S. U. 
Lear, Harry Donson and E, 8S. Brehm. 
Eastern Pennsylvania has several 
ganized for the insurance 
to protect their owners 
in case of the death of 
and also horse thief detec- 
es Which in case a stolen 
recovered, the owner will 
sed for its loss. In conse- 
increasing use of auto 
utomobiles, both of these 
arned at their annual 
eld, of a lack of the 
erest and a marked de- 
nbership. 
county agricultural so- 
olde rs were so completely 
th last year’s officials and 
fair that the entire 
at the annual 
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For Better Distribution 

rr, PENNSYLVANIA 
the agriculture of 
important steps 
sidered, but I shall men- 
I deem most vital. Fora 
century, more, the 
urged and taught 
e per acre, with little 
Ig ( vhat the oduct was to 
vas to reach the ultimate 
nsumer In order that this condi- 
nn u » | ger obtain, the govern- 
its et all of its t 


cting 
many 


In reconstri 





or 


rs ve been 





nm! 


agencies at 
1d encouraging the 
iardize his products, 
i fruits, vege- 

tock. This work should 
United States bureau 
followed by the va- 
wherever they ex- 
reed > should be adopted, 
erld : 1ed and rules made 
VS CRUE ding, sorting and pack- 
oe 8 on would greatly facii- 
t would 
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to make money, but to serve the gen- 
eral public. That the farmer has been 
discriminated against is a well-known 
fact and some action should be taken 
to consider his interests, as by so do- 
ing, the interests of. all are conserved. 
Co—The milk 
2000 


strike 
ats being 
Feed 


Lycoming is 
aifecting farmers, 
shipped daily from here. 
going up, raised $7 p ton in 10 days. 
Hay brings $30 p ton. Many farms 
have changed owners recently. Wheat 
not looking very well. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Jottings 
Ww. B. 


State veterinary 
at a recent meet- 


ae 

The West Virginia 
medical association 
ing in Huntington appointed a legisla- 
tive committee to co-operate with the 
state commissioner of agriculture in an 
effort to have the legislature provide 
means for stamping out bovine tuber- 
culosis in the state. It developed at 
the meeting that the federal govern- 
ment will furnish to the state one- 
third of the funds expended for the 
purpose of making paying in- 
demnities and other Saury expense 

‘ident to the work. Charles 
Reese, apiarist with the state depart- 
ment of ure, has fixed a meet- 
ing date West Virginia bee 
event need iation, of which he is 
secretary treasurer. The meeting 
“harleston February 
roused the inter- 
state In bee 
made to 
organiza 


anization 





tests, 


necc 


agricult 
ior 
atsso 
and 
will be held 1 4 
5-6. Mr le 
est of the farmers of th 
culture and an to be 
stir up enthusix state 
tion. Heretofore the only org 
of the kind in the state has been 
the Tri-State beek< ociation 
which comprised beekeepe rs of north 
ern West Virginia, eastern Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania. 

CC. L. Henderson of Pennsylva 
has been named dairy extension spe 
cialist for West Virginia by the state 
board of regents to succeed H. C. 
Cave. Prot T. C. Atkeson, formerly 
dean of “the state college of agricul- 
ture, has been appointed Washington 
representative of the National grange 

A canvass of growers and sellers of 
apples of Derkeley county for the sea 
son just closed shows a net profit of 
over 500,00, and gross receipts of 
$1,200,000 from apples during the past 
season. The average price per barrel 
was M.25, and the crop by government 
estimate is 5S% of a maximum produc- 
tion. As a climax to the successful 
season the Martinsburg fruit exchange 
recently tendered an elaborate banquet 
to growers and others at the Hotel 
Berkeley, Martinsburg. Among the 
speakers are Pres F. B. Trotter of 
West Virginia university and Pres G. 
Harold Flowell of the California fruit 
growers’ association. 


the 
C 
ese has 


eltort $ 


smilera 


epers’ ass 


nia 


has been cribbed 
fine condition. The Keyser can- 
ning plant which burned down last 
Sept will be rebuilt and ready for oper- 
ation for 110 Mill feeds have 
taken a sharp advance. 


Most of the Corn 


and in 


crops, 


Raleigh Co—fRoads are in poor con- 
dition, owing to bad weather. Beans 
are selling at SG p bu, pigs are $2 ea 
butter 40c p lb, eggs 42e¢ p doz, butter- 
milk 25c p gal, but hard to get to mar- 
ket, owing to the bad rods, 


MARYLAND 


Frederick Co—The roads were good 


all fall. No ice gathered vet. Wheat 
is nearly all sold at $2.25 p bu. The 
growing crop look good. Some ear 
corn going to market at S7 p_ bbl. 
Milk is high, but all feeds very hi h 
in price. Eges (Oe p doz. 


port that Hoover sends over 
from the other side adds new testi- 
mony to the seriousness of famine 


conditions there. Apparently they need 


Every re 





every pound of food that can be 
shipped to them. 
Coming Events 
Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 


printed under this heading in one line without a 














if the information reaches this office two weeks 
more before the mecting is to be held, and provide 4 
the meeting ig one of more than merely loca! town- 
ship interest. Send in your notico as much in 
advance as possible 
N Y state grance rt, N Y, Feb 4-8 
N Y potato rrow I a, Feb 11-12 
Fotowing Meetines at Columbus, O 
Ohio corn and grain sh Jan 27-3 
Ohio farmers’ tractor demonstrations, 

Jan 27- 
Ohio farm bureau a2 Jan 27-28 
Ohio sheep and weol rs” assn, Jan 27 
Ohio horticultural society, Jan 28- 
Ohio vegetable growers’ as Jan 28-50 
State farmers’ ins titute Jan 28 
Ohio beekeevers’ as Jan 28-29 
Ohio rural life assn, Jan 29- 
Ohio percheron breeders’ assn, Ja ) 
Boys’ id girls’ club worker Jan 30-31 
Ohio dairymen’s assn Tan 29-51 
Ohio Jersey Jan 29 
Ohio Guer SST Jan 30 
Ohio crean Jan 30 
Ohio milk ssn, Jan 30 
Ohio milk producer Jan 30-31 





Jan 31 
Jan 31 


lers 


Holstein-Friesinn bree: assn, 


Ohio Swiss che 
Poultry Shows 
New York 
Square Garden show, 


Madison Jan 24-28, 1919 


still, 
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Get | That grin Profit 


AVE stable manure. It’s worth a lot of 
money now. Either spread it when it’s 
fresh and contains all its fertility, or pile it where 
the losses will be smallest, and spread it as soon as 
you can. Balance it with phosphate if necessary, 
spread a little on many acres rather than much ona 
few, but don’t waste a single lump. Stable manure 
is working capital. With it you can get bigger, 
better crops off the acres your present help can 
handle. Waste it, or neglect it, and you are losing an easy, 
baudsome profit, probab! y more than cnoug hto pay tora new 


Low Corn King, Cloverleaf, or 
20th Century Manure Spreader. 


These machines do the kind of spreading that has beea 
roved most profitable. They are all low, ligh it drait, narrow 
ox, wide spreading machines, made in three handy sizes, 
$mall, medium and large. They spread a full load in — 
three to five minute s, in an even coat that extends well beyond 
the rear whee! tracks, 

Stable manure, properly handled, will increase the 
proc - ction from any soil. Buy one ot these spreaders < 
get that extra profit. See the machine at the local dealer's 
place of business or write us for spreader information you 
oughi to have. 


THE FULL LINE OF INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER QUALITY MACHINES 


Belt Machines— Coat. Dairy Equipmen? 


arators Crea 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machiwes 


Biter, Push Bus 
Headers Rice Binders ‘ : 
Garvester Threshers ad H ; Cream Separatofg 

Gage Power Machines (Belted) 
Thresbers Kerosene Engines 
Reese | ast Engines Gasoline Engines 
Stackers Gasoline Engin 
\plemeats Mowr 
Tillage le > Rakes Kerosene Tractors Tracks 
Oish Harrows § Cultwators sweep Rakes Motor Trucks 
Tractor Harrows and Stackers Motor Culuvators 
Spring Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
Peg Tooth Harrows Bunchers 
Orchard Harrows 


Tedders Cre paratory 
Feed Grinders (Hand) 


jers am Sep 


Other Farm Equipmcad 
Core Machines 
Punters 
Cultvators 
Motor Cultivators 
Binders 
Ensilage Cutters 
* Pickers 
Husecrs and Shredders 
pacleas 


Manure Sp 
Drifts Straw Spre 


readers 
ding Atta 
Farm Wagons 
Farm Trucks 


Belt Machines 
Planting end Seeding Machines bE 
Core Planter Corn Drills 
Grain D Corn Shellers 
Broadcaw Se Threshers 
ABalla & Grass Seed Drills Siene Bure Mills Tractor Hitches 
Fesulize & Lime Sowas Hay Presses Binder Twige 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO pos USA 


ilage Cutters 
Huskers aad Shredders > 
atelk Cutters 


Kaife Grindap 











Get the ORIGINAL 


“An Imitation 
—be it Ever 









When you invest in a manure spreader 
you are buying an implement that ought to 









so Good— ’ . 
is Still an be the most profitable machine on your farm. It will 
Imitation.” be, if you profit by the experience of others and choose 





the machine that has stood th test of time. Buy the 
Original, the machine which revolutionized old-fashioned 
methods, which has always been the leader in quality, in sales 
and in improvements. This machine is the 


N Registered [OER 


Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on 
man or team. Has solid bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes 


thoroughly and spreads evenly. 6 to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 3 to 15 loads per 
acre, at your option, by merely shifting a lever. 














































































Drives with heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 
We have found your Spread See the “New Idea” at your dealer’s. Don’t 
a a 

er to be most satisfactory The wait for him to see you as he is probably short 
light team, oniy e ‘ - “ 
about 2000, of help. Insist on the “New Idea,” and don’t 
prastenty all the f , buy regrets by taking some other machine, 
the growth ay ir If you don’t know who sell: “New Idea,” 
with y ma 8 it write us and we will civ 
is a te rmer can afford - ? ok—"* Helping 
to be without if he wantsy Get our Book—*! ata M 

sults J. H. McCLUER which gives much W ( 

—_ about manure ar il fertil (2) 

Two years ago 1 bought one 
of your s rs, last year! 
oy we The NEWIDEA Spreader Co. 
one of the aying tools a SPREADER SP&CIALISTS. CGLDWATER, OHTO 
man can | 1 afarm, We ba 
spread lime as well as ma- 
nure with our NEW IDEA 
Spreaders Would t thi ~ 
ea 13 
them .s WELCH - 


_— 
Thave used y uur NEW IDEA 
Spreader for five y ars Am 





u 
any other. Has cost me only 
30c forrepairs and that was % 
caused by my own neglect 

P L WORTHINGTON 


Original letiers on file. 
Addresses upon request. 
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The Latest Markets 


MO 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIL COMPARISONS 





, 
i 





SM 





Cash or —Wheat—, Corn— Oata x 
Spot 1919 «#1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago - . 26 20 =«LAl Go" 82 
New York .. My 2.30 1.60% 1.87 i7 1.00 
Hoston 2. 34 18 1.4 1.85 s ie 
St Louis .. 2.24 2.18 1.75 833 bg 
Minneaj 5 2.31% 2.17 1.37 1.65 6s 70% 
United States food administration fair prices’’ 
control the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring. No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white No 2 wheat, 
lower ’ je under No 1 The government 


n v N 
has not fixed the price of any other grain 


The food administration decided last 
eek to sell wheat from its terminal 
clevators to millers at l2c p bu over 


the basic cost. The reason given was 
to relieve the mills in sections where 
farm stocks have been heavily drawn 
upon Deut in interpretation was 
placed upon it that the export de- 
mand had showed a falling off, it is 
known that many of the smaller mills 
have had to pay a high premium tor 
their wheat Farmer: continue to 
market wheat liberally. The flour 

arket is stated to be overstocked 


ind continues dull, 

The corn market was very unsteady 
during the past week. The offer of 
the government to sell wheat to mill- 


ers had un unsteadying effect on corn 
which was further increased by the 
settlement of the strikes in Argen- 
tina With the decline in prices, 
faymers refused to sell liberally and 
receipts were therefore light Muddy 
roads had a further tendency to pre- 
vent liberal marketing by farmers, 
even though they were so disposed 


of corn, but 


Mats followed the lead 
did not share in such wide fluctua- 


tions Country ofterings were light 
ind owing to an absence of export or- 
ders domestic demand took ca! of 
the limited offerings, 

Feed is somewhat easier, with low- 
er prices for corn und oats This, 


combined with the mild winter weath- 
er which has caused a lessened -le- 
mand, has resulted in slightly lower 
prices for bran. Offerings of wheat 
feeds, however, continue small and 
millers are tirm in their demands 


GENERAL MARKETS 









Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are vholesal They refer t t s at which first 
' lr \ ell tl I duce from store, warehouse, 
ear lock From the uitry consignees must pay 
f ht and « 1 cha ] When ad n a 
s r way t the jobbing tt t ind to retailers : 
ad ‘ isually ured Retail prices to actual 

imers may be 20 to @ higher. 
Apples 

\t New York, the market is firm 
and active under lessened receipt 
Many western bx apples have been re- 
ceived ] - chilled or frozen. Choice 
Spl iberg, 3} ind York Imperial S46 

Sp bbl. Baldwin 54 7.0), Ben Davis 
1 4) 3.75 Greening 5.50@ 7.4%), western 
bx 22a 3.25 

\t Boston the market continues 
ind moderately active, exporters 


ping supplies well cleaned up. Fey 
Baldwins S6G@7 p_ bbl, 
ad No 1 4.50@6, No 2 and 
ungraded 475, bus bxs, extra fey 2.50 
> ooh No 1242.25, No 2 1.25@ 1.00, 
reening 3.0@6 p bbl, Northern Spy 
nao, Russets 4@5, Ben Davis 4@5, 
sweet app sles S@4.50. 
Beans 
At New York, the market has been 
extremely quiet, and very slow for all 
colored varieties. The Cuban export 
business has been remarkably light. 
Marrow beans S$10@ 10.75 p 1 Ibs, 
pea and medium $).75@10, red kidney 
13, Cal lima 11@11.75. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, the market is little 
more active under slightly lower 
prices. Holders of good stock are quite 
tirm in their views. Choice to fey 
evaporated apples 161,4@16%c p Ib, 
ordinary to good 144 @15\c, Pa sun- 
dried quarters 138% @ l4c. 
Eggs 
At New York, quotations show some 
decline over a week ago, owing to 
continued moderate weather and larg 
er receipts. Nearby hennery whites 
fine to fey GT7@tSe p doz, brown HG 
Se, fresh gathered extras tic, refrig 
erator eggs 43 @55e¢ 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, northern fruits are in 
“4 ht supply. Kieqer pears S54 7.0) 
Ppl, Cape Cod cranberries 154 24, 
| Breen 1@25, LT 20a 24, Fla straw 
berries 50@ The p q 
Hlay and Straw 
At New York, prices have taken a 
harp advance, due to very light re- 
ceipts. No 1 timothy S$33@55 p ton, fey 
ig} clover, mixed 50@32, shipping 
grades 234 2c, No 1 rye straw 16@17. 
Poultry 
‘At New York, under liberal receipts 
the market has been slow except for 
wst grades of fey heavy fowls -.which 
ire in demand. Dressed turkeys con- 
tinued in moderate supply. Fancy live 


chickens 26@27c p Ib, heavy fowls 35 
@36e, ducks 30@35c, geese 25@28c, 
guineas 70@T75e p pr, pigeons 41@ We 
p pr, fresh dry-packed turkeys 45@ 
fic, milk fed chickens 304 
guineas T0@T5e p pr, pigeons 45@50c 
fowls 39@3te, Phila capons 45@50c, 
ducks 30@39e, geese 4 @55e, squabs 
S7@ 10 p doz. 
Hops 

At New York, offerings continue 
very light, and as practically all hops 
are out of first hands, prices are firm. 
Prime to choice state hops 36@40c p 
Ib, 1917 20@22e, prime to choice Pa- 
cific 40@ 42e. 

Potatoes 

At New York, there has been a firm- 
er feeling owing to light receipts, and 
prices have showed some advance. 
Long Island $2.75@3.33 p 100 lbs, N Y 
2 1602.50, Me 2.50@2.87, western 2.16 
@250, Jersey sweets 2@2.75 p bskt. 

At Boston, the market continues 
steady with a fair demand. Liberal 
shipments to the south for seed pur- 
poses are reported. Aroostook Green 
Mountain §$2.385@2.50 p 100 Ibs on 
track, Me Cobbler 2.25@2.30; sweet 
potatoes 2.254 2.50 p bskt. 

Onions 

At New York, market is slow but 
steady, except for red onions which are 
lower. State and western yellow $1.50 
62.25 p 100-lb bag, red 1.50@2, white 
5@6, Ct valley yellow 1.50@2.25. 

Vegetables 

At New York, southern vegetables 
are in more liberal supply, but prices 
of northern vegetables are well main- 
tained. Some receipts show frost in- 
jury. Brussels sprouts 10@22e p qt, 
beets Sva 3 p 1) obchs car- 
rots 8S2@3 p_ bbl, state celery 34@10 
p case, Danish cabbage $254 55 p ton, 
oyster plant 4446 p 100 behs, parsley 
SL50@2, parnips SL50@2.50 p_ bbl, 
Hubbard and marrow squash $1.50@ 
2.25 p bbl, rutabagas $1.25@1.75 p bbl, 
white turnips 81@ 1.50 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Chicago Boston 
1919... GS 65 67 
IIS, ot 49) OIG 
W17.. Hts 37 30 
16. . ot 1 33 
1W15.. 33 31 33 
Butter 


At New York, the market has 
shown a wide spread and is quite un- 
settled. Buyers are cautious and of- 
ferings exceed the demand. Fresh cmy 
scoring higher than extra 674 @68e p 
Ib, firsts (3144 Ute, seconds HO@ 3c, 
dairy butter 624 tic, packing stock 43 
iw Lhe. 

Cheese 

At New York, so-called fresh cheese 
is lower, but other grades are in 
moderate supply and prices are fairly 
well sustained. Fresh flats and twins 
soba 357e p Ib, held do 37 @ 3Se p Ib, 
western daisies 3714 @5Stic, Y A 38% 

tc, skims 2O@ Ue 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 Ibs —-Cattle- —-Hogs-— Sheep 
1919 1918' 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chicago ......$20.00 $13.85 $17.85 $16.85 $10.75 $13.10 
New York .... 16.60 13.25 18.25 18.75 9.50 2.00 
Buffalo sees e — 14.50 17.80 19.75 12.00 13.25 
Pittsburgh ee 17.25 13.25 17.90 21.00 11.75 13.50 
Kansas c ity” +» 20,00 id 00 17.50 16.25 13.90 13.00 















At New York, steers opened weak; 
bulls and cows steady. Later steers de- 
clined 15@25e p 100 Ibs, bulls and bo- 
logna cows firm, good to choice fat 
cows slow. At the close steers slow 
and 15@25e lower, fat bulls weak to 
“Fe. off, cows in poor demand and 25@ 
Me lower. Common to fairly prime 
steers sold at $9).50@ 16.60 p 100 lbs, 
oxen 8@13.50, bulls 6.75@11, cows 5 
@ 10.75. 

Veals were steady at the opening, 
coarse heavy calves weak to lower. 
Later in the week the demand was 
less active and prices ec lower, with 
the exception of a few choice veals 
which sold steady. Market closed very 
dull and lower. Common to prime 
veals sold at $16@22 p 100 lbs, culls 12 
“715, fed calves 10@11, barnyard 
calves T@9.40, vearlings 6.25@8,. 

Sheep opened steady, lambs weak; 
later sheep declined 50c, lambs 7T5¢e@1 
lower. At the close market almost at 
a standstill and everything 25@50c 
lower. Common to rather prime sheep 
sold at $6.50@9.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 5@ 
i, vearlings 10@13, lambs 15@ 16.75 
culls 11@13, top for N Y lambs 16.75. 

Hogs were in good demand and 
steady all week, closing unchanged. 
Medium to fairly heavy N Y and Pa 
hogs sold at $1S@18.25 p 100 lbs, pigs 
and light weights 17.504 17.75, roughs 
1 » 7: 7 





The Horse Market 

The attention of horsemen, espe- 
cially dealers, is now centered in the 
numerous sales of U S army horses, 
which are going under the hammer at 
the various govt remount depots. The 
local market for fresh workers, never 
very active at this season, was ex- 
tremey. dull. Good, seasoned work 
horses that were not too high in price 


YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


Ithaca, N 
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HONEY 


EXTRACTED BUC KWHEAT HONEY ee 0 B 
station, 60 pound can, $12.60; 10 m yun eo? 
Delivered in second pe« stal zone, << 
third A, _ $3.40. RAY C, Wiis Ox nds 








Where our readers can yen @ quick market for 


that any farmer or other 


anything and ev Yr 
buy, rent or exchange or 


person may wish to rie! 
Jor securing help or find ing work. 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THOSE KODAK NEGATIVES of y rize 
stock, poultry, farm scenery have ti or tal 
Price only 50c for enlargir to x it Work a, 
experts. ENTERPRISE PHOTO COMPay 4 
Serinakeld. Mass. ANY, 





valuable in American 


anything you wish to buy, 
THE —_ must be amnnet as part ‘of 


FOR SALE—Hay of all grade Ss, direct f ‘ 
to consumer, in car lots. Correspond ae 
years in the business. CHAS T. FoOsTpp’ 
Leominster, Mass, also Winn, Me. STER, 





and each initial or a num- 
Cash must accom- 
and advertisement must have 
as we cannot forward replies sent 


LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS Onls 
eents for six exposure roll and six jy ye 
40c, mailed prepaid. MOEN’S Ak ‘sTUBRY 
Box P, Preston, Minn, 0, 





COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion = issue of the following week. 


nts as new. 
“TO RENT” will be 


Morgantown, Pa. 





1CCE pted at the above rate, 


FOR SALE—One Blue Hen 7 th ineut 
1600 egg size, automatic turn. Used two year . 
Price right. STEPHEN Mu “STOLTZ d 





our REAL ESTATE TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural lea . 
“K-FACED TYPE or display of any enn BUCHANAN a SOMO. nice: 2 
allowed under this head, I a 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, you “return ard 
printed on corner, postpaid, s 
PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 











HAY FOR SALE—We have all grades. Can qup, 
prices, delivered anywhere. SAMUEL DBUEL, 
Pine Plains, N Y. . 











Samples free, 





AS I AM SELLING My - FARM, 
Berkshires for sale. 





POLAND - CHINAS, 


“; OUR ‘REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 


or other real estate 





200 ACRES, $5300, with 15 cows, pair 
harnesses, wagons, sleds, tools, machine 
s, corn and potatoes. Cuts 75 tons 
pasture; sell cream and feed skim to 





REGISTERED TAMWORTHS— 


150 pounds at reasonable 
» cords wood, lot spruce timber: 600 sug 


fruit trees; house 10 large rooms; n 
telephone, running spring water; 100-f 





rr E a 
JAMES “ARMSTRONG, 


distant state and wants quick sale. 1! 
equipped, for $2200, shown same A, 


A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150° N 





miles to creamery and town. Estir 


All in very good repair. * Owner 


18, Strout’s Catalog. Copy fr 








room house; large dairy barn; seven « Idings: 
good water supply. Price reasonable. G SEORG E ines 
PETITH, Copake Falls, N Y. 





New York, 
— 
FOR SALE—175 acre dairy farm, «quarter mil 
from town and railroad station, five minutes’ 
from school. Seventeen acres timber; lar 





120 ACRE STOCK FARM—Timber, g& 


S'SUTTON. Windham, palbdines, $4500. Fish and oysters. Fine climate 
: te, 





ELTZER, Marumsco, Md. 


may buy, 


ey 








d land and 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 


on farms or in homes 








WANTED—Reliable men men who have their 
and rig to look after the interests of A 
culturist in their own_and nearby territory 
and expenses paid. Do not write wiless 3 
give the whole of your time to the work. Whe 
writing, give the addresses of two or tl 
professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 


AND POULTRY 





MALE HELP WANTED 














= 


: pe b 
bi ARDS: , =. antsville, 


City, N Y 

FARMERS—Get U 8S quant jo! Men, 
or over; women, 18 or over. $95 month and up 
Common education. List positions ‘open fre Write 


immediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B 4, 
Rochester, N Y. 








so MANY =: EMENTS enter into the chiguing of 
th 


abers of this paper “cannot sentankee the safe arrival 
} ke 


who wants good help should apply for 
sailor to the Red Cross chapter or em 
nearest him, or to his postmaster, o1 1 
paper. We men want work and we 


nm, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
We shall continue to exercise the great- 
the nearest city 
want it now. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


I WANT A JOB ON A FARM. IT h 
mustered out after a year’s service 
came from the farm and know farm 
strong, willing, ambitious to earn a 


There are 100,000 others like n 
demobilized. Any farmer or ot 








DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


WANTED--A man to sell subscriptior 
and western New York counties for 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning 2 horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references Write at 
once full particulars, including age. W* 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y. 


A. SOUDER, Telford, 





AGENTS WANTED 





is in central 
old estab- 


Veekly salary 





BELGIAN HARE FARM, 





EITHER SEX, WANTED, to sell condensed flavors 
in tubes. Ten times stronger than le 
Goes further, lasts longer, costs 
HAYER, Box 165, Williamsburg, Mass. 








AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sprayers and 
one Saturday; profits $2.50 : 
Particulars free. RUSLER COMPANY, Jobnstown, 0. 


— | 





HIDES AND FURS 





extracts. 
Address _ 


autowashers 
Square deal. 





SMALL country con- 
. horse hides and kindred lines, 


HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


express or freight extra. 


FIELD, Gnenendéseh, 








. shelled and bagged. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 


Box A, Forestville, 





STANCHION—Peace and profit can 
be secured in the stable by equipping ad — with 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


YANKEE HAND SOAP (in paste form) cleans in 


Absolutely harmless to tender hands. 


Dept A, Myrick Building, 





What Do You Want to Know 


about any branch of Agriculture, Soil 
Fertilizers, Manures ? The best meth 
of camp cultivating, h 
utilizing all Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, F: eeding Crops, Feeding Animals 
Dairy Farming, or any other subject per 
taining to Farming or Rural Affairs. 


Do you want to know about care and 
management, breeding, feeding, judging an 
marketing of Horses, “atte, Sheep, Swine, 
eo or Pet Stock in Health and Disease? 


essive ay who desires up-to-date 
Ths ben ation along the lines of his chosen 
business will find our standard agricultural relesenes 
s of inestimable value. These books al 
in helpful suggestions and valuable information. 
Ther answer immediately and authoritatively 
many intricate questions that arise day by 4 
They are books that the beginner needs and 
successful farmer follows. 


nd elab- 
Catalog Free ocidy" fein! ce 
128 pages, 5x8 inches, containing detailed tos 
tions of upward of. 500 practical modern boo 
covering every phase of agriculture. Th’s w™ 
mailed on application. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 


arvesting 4! 


a Fut me 
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agri¢ 
Ww. 
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lated 
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Buft: 
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Good to choice rie 


i-hand general purpose horses 75 








New York Dog Law 


York state there grazed at one 
of sheep in New 


made an investigation to learn the 
falling off in — sheep 


pete that "the principal cause was 
in many cases of 
y and wandering variety. 
“the law providing = the li- 
ec nsing of dogs was passed, 
owner of a dog to take at a state 
nse, paying a license fee of $3 an- 
uly ‘tor a female and Sz for a . male 


depres dation by dog 





owner of sheep killed, chaeed or wor- 
gs, be recompensed, and for 





ittacking sheep. 
hopes to encourage sheep 


ge agricultural industry. 


enforcement of the dog licensing law 
t relates to the protection of sheep 


These delinquents 
ing followed up as rapidly i 





would not be unnecessarily : 





December 5 the 


harbored or possessed 


is to explain why s 
been taken out. 
letters have not yet 


ral thousand delinquent dog own- 
and each case has to be examined 





= 
Ei 
= 


AMIN 





separately, which means a large 
amount of detail work and corre- 
spondence. It also means a careful 
examination of the records from 


every town and city clerk's office, and 
there are approximately 100G of them. 

As fast as this work is completed 
and the evidence of each case of an 
unlicensed dog gathered, the case is 
referred to the attorney general's of- 


fice in accordance with the require- 
ments of the statute, for -prosecution. 
Another feature of the enforcement 
of the law is of interest to the farm- 


ers of the state, and they should know 
what is being done by the department. 
The statute requires: 

“The department shall, when it 
deems it for the interest of the state, 
cause an action to be brought in the 
name of the department against the 
proper parties upon a claim for dam- 
ages assigned to the state as provided 
in this chapter, by the owner of do- 
mestic animals or fowls.’’ 

It is not always possible to deter- 
mine the owner of the dog, but where 
the owner of the dog that did the 
damage is known, a special investiga- 
tion is made of each case and when 
it is deemed best for the interest of 
the state, the case is referred to the 
attorney general for action. These 
cases are being investigated and re- 
ported just as fast as they come in. 

The provisions of the statute are 
being carried out thoroughly, careful- 
ly and completely. Commissioner Wil- 
son is doing his work effectively and 
the law is being enforced in accord- 
ance with its provisions and in fair- 
ness to all. 





“Tobacco Notes 


here, growers preferring 
to wait for further stripping of tobac- 
co. Some have just begun.—[M. B., 
Narvon, Lancaster, Co, Pa. 

Growers had not expected to realize 
less than last year’s prices, but now 
inclined to lose confidence on account 
of the unexpected absence of buvers. 
The latest crop is an exceptionally 
sound one.—[M. W. F., New Holland 
Lancaster Co, Pa, 

Few buyers out, bid prices 27735c 
for broadleaf in the bdle. Last sum- 
mer three crops here were sold in the 
field at 55c with good desposits; but 
buyer now refuses to take the tobacco 
and has abandoned his deposits.—[A. 
D., Ellington, Ct. 

Tobacco al sold last summer at 4c 
except one or two crops. No buyers 
at present. Seed leaf raised here.— 
[D. E. W, Middletown, Ct 


No sales 


od et 


ONLY $3 mont 


Not one cent down. This brings you a $100 
So you save $13 


Oliver Typewriter, now $57. 


and pay at the rate of but 10c per day. his 
is the identical $100 Oliver, brand n never 
used, shipped direct from the factory to you, 
Not second-hand — not rebuilt. ‘he same as 
used by many of the biggest concerns; over 
700,000 Olivers sold. 
Write today for our 
new book, “The Type- 
writer on the Farm.” 
Then you may order 
an Oliver for Free 
Trial. Easy to learn. 


Write today. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
3934 Oliver Typewriter 
Chicago. Il. 





Bids. 
12.07) 
















A epecific 10,000 mile written } 
arantee for every Brictson 
ire user. Tire economy and 
ainst punctures, 
rim cuts. Brict- 







asoline proof and wonder- 
Eliyecciilontand easy riding. 
TRY_BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
out at our risk the wonderful 
germice, Ne muy of Brictson Pneuma- 
ic Ti Don’t pay unless satisfied. 
Write today for details. of Bree vt 
Pian and descriptive book. 
he Brictson mtg. Co., Dept. 5 
Bidg., Omaha, 


016 W.0.W. 

















LIVE STOCK 


SHEEP 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
BREEDERS 





Heart’s Delight Farm 
DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We Have for Sale 
RAMS OF BOTH BREEDS 


Ready for Immediate Service 
Heart’s Delight Farm 


> CHAZY - : 


FT ‘ tt 


Aun 


NEW YORK ~ 





FIELD NOTES 


Live Sroca Fic Reeacecnrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











n 


State Breeders’ Association 


=e 





be held at the Iroqug@is hotel, 


- good program has been pre- 





United Seanes 


live stock interests centered 


s meeting of the state breeders’ 
and have arranged for a 


with prizes amounting to $2500 
during the days of the meeting. A sale 
Holstein cattle will be 
» to which all breeders are invited, 


Buff: ilo, on the evening of eaeer 30. 
All breeders in this state are cordially 


Harvonding, President. 





Messrs da. Cc. Stemen & Son of Mid- 
- sale, February 6, 


mong thean are the boar, 
ome State fair winner, and a 
boar, full brother to John’s 
Messrs Stemen have re- 
to their herd the 
91533, he by Orion 





Cherry King, Joe Orion 2d 


out of a 
sow.—LE. A. H 





Holstein Sale 
The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co 
announce another big Holstein sale at 
Brattleboro, Vt, for February 4-5 
Something more than 150 head of 
both sexes will be offered. The ani- 
mals of varying ages will come from 
the leading Holstein herds of New 
York, Vermont, Massachusetts and 
Maine. Catalogs and details can be se- 
cured from the Purebred Live Stock 

Sales Co, DGrattleboro, Vt 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 





Jan nad Grenville, N Y. Albert Brayer herd. Dis- 
persal sa 
Jan 31 East Buffalo, N Y¥. Erie county breeders’ 


frst annual salc. 
Fe “3 he 5 Brattleboro, Vt. 


Fob 28 Newmanstown, Pa. 
Dispersal sale. 
Mar 19-20 Syracuse, N Y. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Purebred Live Stock Sales 
Joseph H, 


Backus Bros. 


Witter herd. 


Consign- 
ment a 

Apr 1- 
Co, 

June 5-7_ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moyer, director. 
Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. 

Jersey 
Feb 18 Springfield, O. Mr Forbes. 
Feb 19 Springfield, O. Chas. 8S. Hatfield. 
Shorthorn 

Feb 18-21 Chicago. Ill. Shorthorn congress sale. 
F. W. Harding, manag 

Mar 8+ New Carlisle, 0. 


Purebred Live Stock Sales 
Moyer mational sale. 


* é 
June 12 Sisson’s “* 8. 


er. 
Funderburg & Oglesbee. 


Mar 20-21 Erie, Pa. Milking Shorthorn congress 
sale. 
June § 5-6 a ws Carpenter & Ross. 
June 7 Tiffin, O. R. Edwards 
‘Berkshire 
Feb 22 West Chester, Pa. C. H. Carter, Whitguern 
farm. 
Duroc-Jersey 
Feb 5 Burgoon, 0. F. W. Havens. 
Feb 6 Middlepoint, ¢ ‘ c Stemen & Son. 
Feb 7 Kenton, O. oy Johnson. 
Feb 8 Swanton, 0. Linchan & Pfaff, and B L 
Rw ae 
10 South Charleston, 0. Robert Clark & Son. 
Feb ll Cedarville, O C. Watt & Son. 
Feb 11 Larue, O. D. D. Cliffton. 
Feb 12 Camp Chase, O. Thos Johnson. 
Feb 13 Sycamore, O. Chas V. Truax. 
Feb 15 Oxford, O. L. L. Shultz. 
Feb 17 Osborn, O. C. E. Mahan. . 
Feb 18 Lima, 0. Chas F. Sprague, Indianwold 
farm 
9 anoe City, O. Ira Jackson 
Feb 2 West Unity, 0. Zale Borton, United stock 


ns. hi . 
F New Washington, O. French & Foster. 
Feb 2 25 Bloomingburg, O. J. A. Wissler. 


DORSET — 


Special prices will be quoted on a few 
REGISTERED DORSET YEARLING RAMS 
for next 30 days. Stock on approval. 


- TRANQUILITY FARM 
ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 


i 


ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are 
special price for the next thirty days on 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





quoting 8 
first-class 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$500 each 

Siz imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 

ing that are runuil g With my stud rams ar “offer ug 

at $100.00 each 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 








A YEARLING EWES. 


er aoe Rambouillet, $15 per head, if tak fore 
Feb » orders acc pted fa less than 10 fh id 
ORA ATTRIDGE, . . PERRY, WN. Y. 





SWINE 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


“33PIGSIN 3 LITTERS” > dibiiehem 
on one 2-year Jersey Red sow ; 
and 20 pigs in 2 litters on 
another, reports New York 
New Book, FREE, 


BREEDERS 





armer. 
= of helpful facts. 


375 ibs.in 
9 months 


TEN O.I.C. SOWS 


PRICED FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
for March and April farrow. Choice young stock of 
all ages at very reasonable prices. 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 











21 
SWINE BREEDERS 


y ~ Ye O 
REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
A quality herd estab- 
lished to fill the needs 
of most critical buyers. 
Send for descriptive 
prices and catalog. 








Write for our 
VALUABLE BOOK 
On Hog Management. 








Free During January. 


“THE RED HOG,” Enfield Farms, Enfield, Conn. 


ist Choice Early Fall Boar or Sow Pigs $40.00 per pair 
2nd Choice Early Fall Boar or Sow Pigs 30.00 per A 
All from noted 950-1b. Boars and big, growthy sows 

This low price to encourage the LaneeS of Thoroughbred 


Red Hogs, and make room for m 
ENFIELD FARMS, "ENFIELD, CONN 








BELROSE FARMS offer for immediate delivery 
tered Duroc-Jersey sows, bred for spring farrow: also 
Service boars, all ages, and open gilts Special ex 
press paid offers Belrose Duro *s are of the correct 
types. BELROSE FARMS, RICHFORD, N. Y. 


D U R O c S Young sows, bred for Sept. far 

row; service boars; gilts of 
March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type Satisfaction guaranteed 


C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


SUNNYSIDE DUROCS N 


regis 











= ED SP _— GILTS and SERVICE BOARS. Fall 
pigs of ou ptember litters 

JAS. . Ay ‘ALSTYN E, KINDERHOOK, N. Y¥. 

oS “HAMPSHIRES" 

4 They r one 

pound from 

date « if fed 





intelligently Fr cir- 

~) Cular 

26, — LAWN FARM 
jon A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 











A few th 

one of tl st 1 g la i ‘3 
Su cha re of ¢ 1 a full 
broth und chan W . M 
this year pigs ‘ f prolif dams bh 
last ght s furrow f Ww 

an verage f 11%, and ra 1 sixty-f ( an 
verag t 0 lt Welg t 

= i, the sows around f If wa t 

fr le fa W 


! n mily, te is s t t , 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton. N. Y. 





BIG OU rr ITY 


PERISHIRES 


ar 





67th and Pride of Town ee March and April, 
1919, farrow: big bone big y and extremely 
smooth i gree A few fall pi left y for sal 
All priced co stent with quality and guaranteed 
full value to every purchaser 


J.T. HOGSETT, 


QUALITY 
BERKSHIRES 


Our January offering includes bred sows, boars 
of service age, a limited number of fall pigs— 
with size, type and quality. 
. 
Thornliebank Farms 


GLEN SPEY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y¥. 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 








Big Type Berkshires 


PUBLIC SALE — 


FEBRUARY 22nd, 1919 


An opportt — hn buy the very best and b st hogs 
the breed pr 
Cc. H. CARTER, “Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





GILTS bred to Whitg 


boars and a few rm 


LARGE | 
etter ft 





we c. & ‘“ "8. iaspeedion. Box 


Glen Rock Stock Farm 


Burton C. Stuart, 


Prop., Springwater, 


LARGE TYPE _— 
BERKSHIRE SOWS 


rn’s Royal Star the 6th 
‘ Sh hire ewe lar 


REG. 


also 
+ 
$ 





BERKSHIRES AT 


IGHWOOoD 
ria. ¥.: “She 
= ( 





litters 
10, Dundee, N. Y. 








HOME 


Large English Berkshire Swine 


ae ‘red stock 


of the best type. sexes, n 


at right prices 


F ARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





G. SMITH & SONS, 


BERKSHIRES 


BRED SOWS, GILTS, SERVICE BOARS 
Boar and sow pigs, all ages 
SEELEYVILLE, PA, 





Pigs. 
they last. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, 


BERKSHIRES 


both sexes, unrelated, 6.00 per head while 
registered and transferred 
BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, October farrow. Am 
now booking octere 4 spring pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROG WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs 
ONONOAGA HILL, N.Y 





WM. BAHE, 


Registered Poland Chinas 





Sows bred for March and April farrow. July pigs. 
Write for photos and prices. 
SMITH & DESELMS, R. 3a, SCi0, OHIO 





Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


CHOICE SOW PIGS 


Registered Chester White 


three months old, at $18.00 each or $32.00 per pair. 
Some of the 
Pedigrees free. 
and bred gilts. 

JBRANDRETH LAKE FARM, BRANDRETH, N. Y. 


growthy stock we ever raised 
now for spring pigs 


best 
Booking orders 





B. F. STEELE, ° ° 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





ARCADIA FARM, - . ° 


At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 


SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


BALLY, PA, 













pom CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, January 25, 1919 


dates? ergot) 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





Another “Black” International! 


Aber Angus won Grand Championships over all breeds on SINGLE STEER, Steer 


HER D CARCASS and BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Calf, 
nter d Grand Championship 
Ht r Single Steer, 12 out of 


since 1% The 
show is new 11 out 


for Fat Carlot, and H! out of 17 for Carcass, in favor 
f 


for Result Inte rnat nals ” 
ARERDEEN-ANGUS First in War, First in Pea 


ing only Fat Carlot (first time 


nding of the world’s greatest 
\ for Steer Herd, 13 out of 17 
f the Aberdeen-Angus. Write 


First in Reconstruction! 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
817 AA Exchange Ave., CHICAGO 





ABE RDEEN ANGUS "We the east 


Mature early. easy feeders. Send for illustrated book 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St., New York City 

















Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 


| ‘Flintstone 
| 


We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a level of War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $/25 up. 


|Dalton 


Massachusetts 


























Bb investment breed — 
t producers, Ric rher 


the pro 
milk " ott, le s feed 
u or that brin 


ices and pedigrees, 
The Seiactenmn Jersey 
Cattle Club 
344 West 23rd Street 
New York 








$300.00 


Will buy JERSEY BULL CALF 
T-79, DROPPED MARCH 3, 1918 
COLOR, FAWN, FEW WHITE MARKINGS. 
His s lucing f rhe Char ! 


Dist Dairy Cow of the World.” Sophie 19th of 


if pedi t 
HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 








HEIFER CALF. FOR SALE 


Oct 
| Su Triumph; average t 1 of a and 
t 


Utica, N. Y. 


Special Offer 


A few Regis . red Guernsey Bull 
calves out of R. dams and May 
Rose sires, W 4 for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 




















3 Registered May Rose Bulls ; 


! le Gu 1 six heifers, 
ALFRED |. STUBBS, R. R. 3, AUBURN, WN. Y, 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 
tirade A ‘ ; elfer calves 

on “CL athe serial eat 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


Bensalem Ayrshires 


A FEW FEMALES AT A RIGHT PRICE 
QUALITY CONSIDERED 


Friends Hospital Farm 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A number of very choice 


ef. Ayrshire I leifers : 


and oon choice BULL CALVES. These animals a 
high Hae que Dave Hate of yee, aontny and bre “er 
Ww 


rite price riptior 
TOMPKINS FARM, 


Lansdale, Penn. 


AYRSHIRES 
young Ns 1 g rs and 
r fi; <> reg ry br ’ Vi ght r 


Herd 1 ' 
ROBERT TEMPLETON & SON. ULSTER, PA 


Bull Calf and Heifer 


FOR SALE a d 
HOME FARM, . CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


FOR SAL B, LL MONTH BU LL 
! mm e and out of a 
me eifer Thi ree ‘ _ q Ss average 0 





FOR SALE 


pound ight « red. Price $200 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


LET US FURNISH 


YOUR HERD SIRE 


Two serviceable young bulls for sale One two-year 

old and the other three years ojd By A. R. sires, 

out ap A. R. dams Fit to head any herd Write 
t once for particular Price reasonable 


Als o a year-old bull. @ grandson of Torr’s Muckle 


Fortune, out of “i producing dam. Priced to sell 
DELCHESTER FARMS 


Thomas W. Clark, Supt. Edgemont, Pa, 








SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 
| ~ 
FOR SALE 
Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 








it will pay you to visit our farms. 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. : 
ete 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M = 


Gasarsasnns nsrasaesr essen casas 








Fresh Cows “ijt. si 


i 60 pounds per day 








100 ¢ | Nov te and December. 
The are larg diti Will please the 
I ‘ at ant 4 cows 

Grade he tra good bunch; 50 of them 
due e i aud January, balance from 
! i to spring 

Regist {1 heifers, all ages, marke! fine and 

a lot of g 1 brs ed ng. part « them due to 
ca - ! 1 

! “all age 


Cordasd Holstein Farms 
Department “0.” 
203-204 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 
Seli Phone 534 


Beautiful Holstein 
BULL CALF 


Grandson of the World's Champion Cow, 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue. First check 
for $250.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


BROTHERS TO 37.16-POUND COW 
GRANDSONS OF KING OF THE 
PONTIACS 
ervice age, 20-pound dams, $150 and up. 
around eight months old, $100 eaeh. 
nt, well-marked bull calves, priced for 
immediate le 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, - 






FABIUS, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS 


registered heifers, bre a; 


registered heifers, not bre« 25 
registered cows, fresh and 
springers 20 registered bulls 


) high grades fresh and 
springers =” stripper cows; 5 
2-year-olds at farmers’ prices; 

Holstein heifer calves. $20 
to $25 each, express paid in 
lots of 5 Come at once; we 


ure i 
JOHN C. REAGAN, : TULLY, N.Y. 

















MAPLE LA w es HOLSTSINS 






«s Holst r< $20 Y 

aid in lots of 5 Ww th: "0 ! gh g nM vf r calves, 

I will give a gistered bull FREE. A beautiful 

de¢ Ison = Bas Apple Korndyke 8th and 

" gh grade he for $75 40 registered bull 

es, a 20 sogiatent 1 heifers, 2 months to 1 

at } t possible pr Registered cows, grade 

s. and fers Eversthing in Holsteins sell 

Holsteins and satisfaction, safe delivery guaranteed. 

Liberty 1 i sccepted in payment at face value. 
Write for 


Searvintios 
THE BEST IN O. I. C. SWINE, ALL AGES. 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortiand, N. ¥ 








Holstein Bull, $150 


1917 8s ng of the 

‘ ngeling pound son of Kir eae Pontiacs 
Dam a good A R O cow Bull is a handsome indi- 
dui lL ex ally well grown and guaranteed 


wa Address 


H. ARRY W. PETZOLD 
BRAEDOON FARM, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 





250 re and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested In profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY. NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 


ANAM TA 


uh 


The Purebred Live Stock Sales 
Company of Brattleboro, Vt., Inc. 


WILL HOLD ITS 


Seventeenth Sale 
of Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 
FEBRUARY #4 and 5, 1919 


Will consist of 150 head of both sexes and all ages from consignments 
of the following breeders: 


C. W. Hewitt & Son, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
Est. W. H. Lumley, Gouverneur, N. Y. 
George Yapp, Littleton, Mass. 
. W. Weeden, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
F. L. Parmelee, Putney, Vt. 
P. B. Roberts, Rupert, Vt. 
: E. H. Wilson, Salem, N. Y. 
2 J. W. Prentiss & Son, Alstead, N. H. 
George F. Smith, Barre, Mass. 
B. G. Dana, Alstead, N. H. 
C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 
Paul H. Stevens, Cortland, N. Y. 
Cole & Brooks, Granville, N. Y. 
S. M. Strickland, Carthage, N. Y. 
J. W. Vaughan, St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
F. L. Fisher, Norwood, Mass. 
H. H. Stickles, Claverack, N. Y. 
L. S. Putnam, Rutland, Mass. 
H. H. Reed, Westminster, Vt. 
L. H. Anderson, West Glover, Vt. 
C. E. Bicknell, Rockland, Me. 
J. H. D. Whitcomb, Littleton, Mass. 
R. W. Forristall, Saxtons River, Vt. 


COME TO BRATTLEBORO 
The Holstein- Friesian — of America 


weet li | AANTSVQUINOOOULUAOLTUOLSOEDAUOUEUORLEDUIGTUOOUOVGOLUUYOTUEOYODULUOTALVOOUAVOOUEYSUiHAHAALEEOULEHOULAH 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
The 


COCKERELS, 
Pr oft table Baby CHICKS, 
Dairy Cow 


EGGS 

The farmers of Antwerp will have : a: a, ie ioe 

only to do with such cattle as produce : W. Wyandottes, 1 

= the largest amount of milk upon the nested, farm ra 
smallest amount of food, and for this 
they prefer the pure Holstein-Friesian 








Pe ad 





Me 























heavy laying stock that 
will multiply your poultry 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE wa ee SO 
Galen Farms 
valuable information. 3 Box 200, Clyde, N. Y. 
Holstein- Friesian Association - . 
ws a and ROCKS—BABY CHICKS. COLLIE DOGS. 
C. TRASK POULTRY FARMS 
. 
Holstein Bull Calves 
sired by a son of It, from a daughter of King of the S. C. White Leghorn Breeders S 
ncona cockerels, $2.50. 
” Ba FF BANKS & SON E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. }. 
NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 
HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 
from 1 to 3 years old: prices right. Also havea few cows ‘Dicks. A. E. HAMPTON, BoxA,  Pittstown, N. J. 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, _ 


profits. 
, G. F. GIBSON 
Send for our  booklets—they contain much = 
Sal j 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. For Sale, White Leghorus 
: om 
BOX 221, PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
> $1.35 each and up. 
re mtiacs, from A. B. O. dams. Prices right for quick Day-Old Chicks in the Season. 
Day Old Chick iF, G free circular before 
FOR SA LE # REGISTERED pw Any tells wtp tho tack go Any ~ Saggenatinn ete * od d 
Holstein Heifers most profitable breed on earth, write today. Also White | n 
fresh and springers. Also have some grade yearlings 
—ueneemenn —e Order now ray spring delivery. Iso aed 








J. R. FROST, - . MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
1000 chick capacity, $14.50 to "$20.00 each 


For Sale, Holstein Bull Soe Se Sees, PA. 
born Oct. 12, 1917, in whose digree are scven 
en COCKERELS For Sale * Skt!" 


rec rds aise ‘30 m unds. Well grown, mostly white. 

Pri $10 

H. R. FOSTER, - . CATATONK, N. Y, These Cockerels will Please any one Wishing nic 
Guaranteed to Please or Money Refunded. Price $ ’ 

Also some hens, 15-mos. old, just the thing for Winter 

Eges, $3 each. AddressClinton R. Housel, Ringoes, \.J- 














HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 


High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to $25 each 

Pure-bred registered bull calves, $25 to $59 each and turkeys, also hares and guinea pigs ill 
— > : circular free. Hatching eggs our spe eg 

GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N. Y. for sale. H. H. FREED, BOX A, TELFORD PA, 


RED 
$100 a" 2 qoutes pel aes , born ane. 29 a re GRONZE, WHARRAGANSETT. BOURGON | ‘ 
Sire grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 4 
a 30-Ib. bull Calf is nicely marked and ready for BREEDING T U RKE Y S 
service. Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, from the finest flocks in America. Specia a 
Tioga Co., N. Y. February 1. Write F. A. CLARK, EREEPORT. 0 


ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, LEGHO )RNS 


Hamburgs, Minoreas, Orpingtons. ducks. gees¢ 











{OLSTEIN BULL CALF SO MANY ELEMENTS: enter into the shir f 
A. BR. 0. dams. Son of King Segis Pontiac A'cartra day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, ne 
and 24 pound fWo vear old Four months old. hatching of same by our subscribers, that * = 


Others ae by Dutchland Cremelle Duke lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe 
G. S. V. ANDREWS, LA GRANGEVILLE. N. Y. of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall | 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the ! 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise th: 
in allowing poultry and egg advertis 


~y est care g 3 B-4 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS = {tt Sire in. allowing poultry, and ity must end. wil 
epee that. 


SHETLAND PONIES fn —- 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 . ite 
head to, select; from. | Herd established = THiS Sacre Geriatrics Reverie 
1891, Send 10e for contract and price merican Afgricultur:s 

rg It Guarantees you the full benefits o! 
THE NATIONAL 


list. Address Dept. D. 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Cied 


American Agriculturist Guarante: 























All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. == 


I 
Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies |e 
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Dream Lullaby 
BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 
Hush, my darling! We will float 
In a fairy dreamland boat 
Down the softly moving stream 
Tv the wonderland of dream 
iVhere are dream shells on the strand, 
Waiting for my darling’s hand. 
Either side, 
Either side, 
See the green shores backward glide. 
Slower, 
Slower, 
Moves the stream; 
Anchor— 
Tis the land of dream! 





Embroidered and Crocheted Cap 


ERE is shown an embroidered 
H lawn cap with a crocheted edge, 
very easy to make. The design 
is worked on a fine quality of white 
lawn and is to be done simply in lazy- 
daisy and Feench-knot stitch. Runa 
ribbon through the beading of the 
lace, and tie in a bow. The lace is 
done as follows 
Abbreviations: St, stitch; ch, chain; 
single crochet; d c, double cro- 


gs ¢, 





~~ 














Embroidered Cap with Lace Edge 





chet; sl slip stitch; p, picot; tr, treble 
cl! het 

Ch 15, d e in 4th st from hook, ch 

6 ch, d ec in each of next 2, 

turn, * d cin de, ch 7, dc in 

ch 5, turn, d ¢ in de, ch 3, 

$c i nd the two 7 ch s, ch 3, dec 

in2 dec, ch 3, turn, d cin d ec, ch 7, 

dein2de, ch 3, turn, repeat from 

* for length required. This completes 
the ribbon run. 

Bde Three s ec under the 2 d ¢ in 

first tive spaces, * ch 10, sl in Gth st 





Lace Edge for Boudoir Cap 


from hook for a loop, ch 4, turn, miss 


vw sc, sl in next, turn, tr (thread over 
hook twice) in loop, leaving loops 
on hook, tr in same loop, leaving 3 
loops on hook, draw through all 3 
loops at once, ch 8, 3 tr (like first 
tr) in loop, * ch 6, 3 tr, repeat from 
* > times, ch 8, 2 tr in loop, sl in 
lasts c, 3s ¢ in each of next 6 spaces, 
repeat from first * in edge directions, 
but instead of 8 ch, ch 4, fasten to 
last S ch of first scallop with s ce, 
then ch 4and proceed as in first scal- 
lop. Finish upper edge with 3 s ¢ 
In each space, 

ror the medallion on the end of 
ribbon, ch 8, join in ring, ch 4, 2 tr 


(like those in scallop) in loop, ch 6, 


+ tr in loop, ch 6, 3 tr, repeat until 
there are 6 groups of tr, ch 6, sl to 
first 4 ch, 5s ce, p of 4 ch, 58sec 
under ch 6 ch. 
M other uses may be found for 
this design. This combination of bead- 
ing i scallop is most suitable for 
corset cor s, combinations or night- 
frowns nd without the ribbon run, 
th ] » could be used for edges 
wher t boon run is not necessary. ” 
A set of doilies edged with this pat- 
ter tilt he very desirable. <A 
coarse t d might be preferred for 
this latter application. A very fine 
thread ld make the design lacy 
and ¢ te enough for a handker- 
Chief finish 
ccnnstenemesinnansncnenniet 
To Remove Perspiration Odor 


Frequently bathe the parts with a 
lot made of one dram alum and 
One pint water, or one pint water and 
two heaping teaspoons bicarbonate of 





Sori \ powder composed of one 
ou illum, two ounces orris root and 
two ounces powdered rice will also 


help to check excessive perspiration. 


Suns iuceanceencnnsannenannoccnencniaauecacretcencnecentateecyedtey 








A Novel Entertainment 
“Handing Out a Lemon” 


BY 


[ is quite usual, nowadays, in 
| churches, clubs, granges and such 
organizations, to have “competi- 
tive evenings.’’ Sometimes the society 
is divided by two leaders “choosing 
sides,”” sometimes it is married people 
against single, sometimes men against 


NELLIE F, BROWN 


women, sometimes bachelors versus 
benedicts, or matrons versus maids. 
Whichever it is, it always creates a 
great deal of fun and good-natured 
rivalry, for there is always a “forfeit 
evening,” when the defeated team 
must enterta.:n the victors. Usually, 
out-of-town judges preside at these 
competitive entertainmenis, and the 
decision is based upon “points’’ cover- 
ing originality, perfection of detail, 


number ef competitors in active part, 


and general smoothness of program. 
in these days it is very hard to get 
unything really original, but I should 


like to tell of one truly original even- 


ing Which was worked up by the 
“Reds” of our grange. 
When the “Reds” met to plan their 


evening they were oppressed by a mod- 





est opinion of their own powers, “Of 
course, the ‘Blues will win,’’ they 
Said, “they have the most talent. We 
Shall have to get up a ‘Forfeit even- 
ing,” too. Then someone said: “We'll 
hand them back a lemon on forfeit 
evening.” That started a train of 
thought that led to their planning an 
entire forfeit evening, and it seemed 
so promising, as the idea grew, that 
they finally decided to use it for the 
competitive evening itself. And this 
is how they did it: 

The grange met in the lower hall, 
und the two entertainments were to 
be given in one evening. So the 
“Reds” requested the first use of the 
upper hall, and no “Blues’’ were ad- 
mitted there. Although there were 
ubout sixty on a side, not a jot or tittle 
of either side’s secrets leaked out. 

The “Reds” arranged the entire 


upper hall as a French restaurant. 
Trees and evergreen shrubs decorated 


the stage, across which was hung a 
blue and gilt sign—"The Blue Dragon 
Cafe!” On the floor were the tables 
set for four, with spotless linen, glit- 
tering silver and glass. On euch table 
was uv flowerpot with a sprig of laurel, 
on which were tied lemons of yellow 


crepe paper. These also decorated the 
laurel bushes on the stage. 

Nearly every “Red”™" was 
duty. One men dark complexion, 
with black huir, eyes and moustache, 
by the aid of a false goatee and im- 
maculate evening clothes, was easily 
distinguishable as the French  pro- 
prietor. <A dignified, elderly man was 
he:d waiter, and each table had two 
Waiters—a young man with white 
jacket and apron, and a young girl in 
white, each decorated with a red rib- 
bon bow. Across one corner of the 
hall was the serving table, lorded with 
dainties. 

As the eager and astonished “Blues” 
entered the hall, they were passed on 
by the head waiter to the sub-waiters, 
and were deferentially at the 
tables. The menus were hand-puinted 
—of course, With sprigs of lemon, 
There were two “orders “No 1” and 
“No 2,” each in French or near 
Irench, and so puzzling as to leave 
the patrons in doubt to the true 
meaning. Each guest could choose 
one order. “No.1 proved to be lemon 
pie, a lemon wafer and tea’ with 
lemon. “No 2" was lemon. sherbet 
with a lemon drop-enke. Each guest 


on actual 
ot 


seated 





as 


Work for Nimble 


Worthwhile occupation in 











Fingers 


the home : 


Trina 


vin 


was also given a “‘check”’ to be hand- 
ed to the cashier, who produced in 
return a paper bag, highly inflated, 
in which rattled three or four lemon- 


drops. 
The service was beyond criticism, 
the refreshments delicious, and the 


patrons were further entertained with 
music by an orchestra and by a quar- 
tet of singers who—the proprietor ex- 
plained in broken Haglish—were 
stranded in this country on account of 


the war. Caruso and other famous 
personages were thus available. “May 
Irwin” gave a reading, and an anti- 


suffrugist gave a mock harangue from 
the platform, while her dog, adorned 
with a huge red bow, viewed the uau- 
dience with a bored expression. Tie 
entrance of a policeman in full u..i- 
form created quite uw little excitement 
and much merriment, when he served 
a warrant on the newest automobile 


owner for speeding. The otlicer of the 
law was quickly appeased by a five- 
dollar bill from the French proprietor, 
who protested that he could not have 
his patrons so annoyed. Later a Sal- 
Vation army lassie entered and passed 
amony the tables, singing and coliect- 
ing offerings (mostly lemondrop in 
her tin cup. 

When all the “Blues” had been 
served and the entertainmen wis 
over, the “Blues retired and the 
“Reds” cleared the hall and rear- 
ranged the seats, for the ‘Blues’ ” 
program was to be given from the 
stage. The “Blues” thus had plenty 
of time to dress for their entertain- 
ment, which was called “The Grange 
follies,” and was a sort of “Pa neg 
Show.” It met with generous applause 
from the “Reds,” but there was never 
a doubt in the mind of any of the 
“Blues,” from the moment they en- 
tered the “Blue Dragon Cafe,” but 
that they had been beaten at the out- 
set—had, indeed, “been handed a 
lemon”, 

And T ought to know, for I wus one 
of the “Blues 


First Ladies to Visit Congress 
BY WILLIS P. KNIGHI 

I wonder how many 
that the first five sessions 
that this.country ever 
open to ladies. It was not until 174, 
When Jay’s Treaty came up for ratifi- 
cation, that the ladies made any effort 
to hear the debates of our nationsl 
congressmen, 

One of the principal men to debate 
upon this question was a Mr Lang- 
don, a member of the house of repre- 


people know 
of 


had 


Congress 


were not 


sentatives from New Hampshire. His 
wife wus very proud of the fact that 
her husband wus to talk, and she wus 
very anxious to hear the debate. She 
made inquiries and found that there 
were several ladies who wished to 
hear what their husbands had to say, 
and so went to one of the most in- 
fluential members, Mr Ames. from 
Massachusetts. Mr Ames was a very 
gallant man and so he invited Mrs 
Langdon to make up a party and be 
present in the gallery as his guests. 


Vhen the other members of the house 
heard of this they objected very stren- 
uously, but he was able to overcome 
their objections, and so the ladies 
heard the debates on the Jay Treaty. 

That was the first occasion upon 
which ladies had demanded admit- 
tance to the gallery, and from that 
time on there has been no revoking 
of this privilege, except at  certzin 
times when special rulings have 
barred them out, because of the char- 
acter of the debates which were to be 
held. 

















Graham Muffins Are a Delight to the Palate, and Quickly Made 


Mix together one cup sour milk, half cup raisins. two tablespoons molasses, and three 


tablespoons lard (meited). Stu 


a teaspoon salt. 


full of batter. {L 


Bake quickly. 


Grease the muffin pans and heat weil before filling each 
W. M., A 378. 


in two cups graham flour, one teaspoon soda and a third of 


little pan half 
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Crocheted Rainbow Bag 


The bag illustrated was made of 
tan, blue, old rose and black mercer- 
ized crochet cotton, but any pretty 
coiors may be combined. It took one 
ball of cach color and two balls of 
black, and was worked with a No 6 
crochet hook, as follows: 

Using blue, chain 3, join in a ring, 
and in the ring work 5 single crochet, 
always with one chain after each 
single crochet, One chain is made after 


each stitch, in this way, throughout 
the work, and no mention will be 
made of them. 

Second round—2 single crochet in 
each space of tirst round. 

Third round—2 single crochet in 
first space, 1 single crochet in next, 
and repeat around. There are 5 in- 


creased points in the round. Make 2 
rounds in all, working with blue, al- 


Ways increasing © times in each 























A Bag of Many Colors 


round, and making 1 single crochet in 
the spaces between the increasin 
After these 25 rounds the remaindet 
of the work is done without increa 
ing. Make 2 rounds black, !) old ro 
2 black, four tan, 6 blue, 2 black, 9) 
rose, 2 black, 4 tan, 5 blue, 2 black, 4 
rose, 2 black, !) blue, 2 black, 5 tan 
2 blue; after that make 17 ro i 
with blach substituting ad ) 
crochet for the single crochet of the 
preceding rounds. Make 2 round: 
more with treble crochet instead ot 
double crochet, for the spaces for the 
drawing strings, then 4+ rounds mor 
With double crochet, and a final 
round, making | single crochet” in 
every second hole, > chain between. 

The drawing strings are made 
follows: Chain 7, one double crochet 
in first chain made, Turn, chain > 
1 double crochet on turning chain ot 
preceding hole, and repeat from un- 
til the needed length is made. Finish 
the center of the bottom with a tassel, 
made of black. 

“Let Carry Do It” 
BY ALICI MARGARET ASILDTON 

“Your new maid, Niss Carry Alle,” 

announced the home carpenter, tri- 


umphantly wheeling across the kit 


en floor the just-manufactured te - 
wagon. “Now, mother, see you ‘let 
Carry do it’!” 

And indeed this commendable n¢ 
maid does “do it.”’ 

She carries to the table three times 
each day every dish and article ot 
food, so that I have merely to walk 
in and arrange the table to my liki 


She takes the plates and serves tl 
dessert without a murmur 





She “clears away” afte m 
stopping at the cupboard to dep 
food and at the sink wit soiled 
dishes, 

She returns the dishes to the cup- 
board after they are washed. 

She serves the meals just as cheer- 
fully on the cool kitchen porch. 

She never grumbles about com- 
pany, but performs her work quiet 
and with dispatch. She willingly ex 
ries lemonade and cake or coffee and 


sandwiches to the front porch or pur- 
lor when friends drop in of an even- 
ing. 

She never asks for a, day off, or a 
raise in wages and never “talks back.” 
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LYDIA OF 


A fascinating seria 
By Hono 


Billy in the Ring—XXII 


ILLY picked up her hand and felt 
B her pulse, pulled the shawl up 


over her chest, put his cheek 
down against her forehead for a mo- 
ment as he murmured, “Oh, Lydia, 


don't be sick! I couldn't bear it! 
then he hurried to the kitchen where 
Lizzie was getting supper. 

The next thing that Lydia knew she 


was in her own bed and “Doc” Fulton 
was taking the clinical thermometer 
from her mouth, She was very much 
confused, 


‘Where's my fifteen dollars?” she 
usked. 

“What fifteen dollars, little daugh- 
ter?’’ Amos was sitting on the edge of 


the bed, holding her hand. 

“For my party dress—white mull— 
with socks—please, Daddy.” 

Amos looked at Lizzie. “It's what 
she wanted for the Junior Prom, I 
said the old lady, “poor child.” 
just 
said 


guess,” 

‘You shall have fifteen dollars, 
as soon as you get well, honey, 
Amos. 

“All right,” said 
“tell Kent so’s he—” 
again into stupor. 

It was a hard .pull, a sharp, hard 
truggle with badly congested lungs, 
for two weeks It was the first real 
iliness Lydia had had in all her sturdy 
young life. Ma Norton took charge 
and “Doc” Fulton was there night 
ufter night. Margery came eyery day, 
with a basket, for Elviry practically 
fed Amos during the two weeks. Bills 
did chores. Kent was errand boy with 


hoursely, 
trailed off 


Lydia, 
She 


the little car. And Adam sat on th 
doorstep for hours and howled! 
And all this time Lydia wandered 


in a world of her own, a world that 
those about her were utterly unable to 
picture through the erratic fragments 
of talk she uttered from time to time 
She talked to them of little Patience, 
of John Levine, of old Susie She 
seemed to be blaming herself for the 
starving of an Indian baby who was 
confused in her mind with little Pa- 
tience. She sought her fifteen dollars 
through wild vicissitudes, until Amos 
found the little purse under the couch 
pillow and, wondering over its con- 
tents, put it in Lydia's feverish hands. 
Thereafter she talked of it no more. 

jut Lydia was splendidly § strong. 
One night, after ten days of stupor 
‘nd delirium, she opened her eves on 
\mos’s haggard face. She spoke 
weakly but naturally. “Hello, Dad! 
\sk Margery to get me the pattern 
we were talking about. In a day on 
o lll be up and around.” 

Amos began to cry for sheer joy. 

Once she began to mend, Lydia’‘s 
recovery was unbelievably rapid. On 
a Sunday, a week before the Junior 
Prom, she was able to dress and to lie 
on the living-room couch During the 
afternoon, Kent came in He had had 
one or two glimpses of the invalid be- 
fore, but this was the first opportunity 


he'd had for a chat 

“Hello, Lyd!” he cried, “Are you 
going to go to the Junior Prom with 
me, after all?” 

“Kent, I can’t go. I might be strong 
enough for one or two dances by that 
time, but Lcan't get my clothes done.” 

“Pshaw, isn't that hard luck! 
Kent's voice was soft with sympathy 


“Never mind, old lady! I'm so darned 


clad to have you getting well so fast, 
that the Prom doesn't matter. Say, 
Lyd, Margery’s come out fine, since 
you've been sick!” 

“IT know it,” said Lydia. “Just think 


of Margery carrying Dad's meals in a 
basket, and helping Lizzie with the 
dishes. And I know she hates it worse 
than poison. She's out in the kitchen 
now, making fudge 

Kent brightened, perceptibly. — 
he’? Er— Lydia, don't you think 
he'd go to the Prom with me? Seems 
to me she’s cut out society as long as 
she needs to.” 


Lydia buried her nose in a bunch of 


violets that Professor Willis had sent 
her I think she ought to go if she 
ints to.”’ she said 


now,” cried 


henward 


‘Guess I'll ask her 


Kent, disappearing kit 

Lydia lay watching snowflakes sift 
ofty past the winds It was not 
long before Margery ind Kent ap- 
peared 

“She going!” cried Kent 

Margery’'s beautiful eves were glow- 

Yes, I'm goings Lvad! And if 
» will dance with me, Kent 
will t ll the dances,” 

Old Lizzie followed in She looked 
harpl t Lydia, then said, “You folks 
come ut in the dining-room and let 
Lyd have a little nap.” 

“No, IT guess I'll go home,” Margery 
nswered “Mother’s not very well 
today.” 

“T'll take vou along in my chug- 
chug.” Kent rossed over to th conch 


covegegtale, 


_ 
THE PINES 


. 
l of the middle west 
re Willsie : 


and took Lydia’s hand, while Margery 
went for her wraps. ““Good-by, dear,” 
he whispered, “get well fast for me.” 

Lydia smiled at him over the bunch 
of violets. 

Billy was the next 
Dad and Amos saving the 
through Free Trade,’ he said. “Gee, 
Lydia, but you do look better! You 
don’t suppose you could possibly go 
to the Prom, just for one or two 
dances, do you?” 

Lydia shook her head. “No clothes,” 


caller. “I left 
Nation 


she said, briefly. “Ask some other 
iri. 

“There's isn't any other girl,” re- 
plied Billy. “If I can’t go with you, 
L'il be hanged if I go at all! Lydia, 
I don't see why a sensible girl like 
you lays such stress on clothes. Hon- 


estly, it's not like you. Come on, be a 
sport and go in your usual dress.” 

Lydia looked at Billy’s steady gray 
eyes, and a faint glow of comfort be- 
gan to surround her heart. Sometimes 
she felt as if Billy understood her al- 
most as well as John Levine did. 


“Now, look here,” he said, argu- 
mentatively, “you and I had better 
talk this clothes question out, once 
and for all.” 

Lydia giggled. “Billy, you don’t 
know women! It can’t be talked out!” 

“I know you,” replied the young 


man, stretching out his long legs to 
the base-burner ,and looking at Lydia, 
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“It doesn't any more, Billy. I've 
learned a lot of things since I’ve been 
sick. | was a little idiot to work so 
hard for clothes! But IL don’t think it 
was all clothes I wanted to be like 
other girls. I wanted to have the man 
that took me be proud of my appear- 
ance.” 

She paused and Biily would 
spoken, but Lydia began again. 

“You see, | was never sick before, 
so I never realized that a sickness is a 
serious thing in more ways than one. 
I mean you can't go down to death's 
door and ever be quite the same after- 
ward. I’ve been thinking about myself 
a great deal, Billy, and I'm feeling 
pretty small. Isn't it queer how hard 
it is to learn just the simplest things 
about living! Seems as though I learn 
everything with my elbows.” 

The two people sat in silence, Lydia 
watching the snowllakes settle on the 
already overladen boughs of the pine, 
Billy watching the sensitive lines in 
Lydia’s face change with each passing 
thought. 

“I've made up my mind,” Lydia be- 
gan again, “that I’ve been poor too 
long, ever really to outgrow the ef- 
fects of poverty. I suppose I'd always 
worry about money, even if I were 
taken suddenly rich! Anyhow, lots of 
nice people have liked me poor and 
I’m just not going to worry about hav- 
ing lovely clothes, with soft colors 
and—and graceful lines, any more. 
I'm going to take care of our lovely 
old mahogany furniture and try to 
make the cottage an attractive place 
for people with brains. After all, the 
real thinkers of the country were poor 
—Emerson and his circle, how simply 
they lived! You see. Billy, if I clutter 
up my mind with furniture and clothes, 
I won't have time to think.” 

Lizzie came in at this moment with 
a bow! of broth. “I'll hold it for you, 


have 
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The Pendulum 


BY ESTELLA M. HARRIS 


There is many a law unwritten 
In the Universal 
God given, strong an 
Uninte ret 
We can feel it in the rhythm 
Of the river’s mighty flow— : 
We can hear it in the murmur : 
Of the pine trees, soft and low. : 


And we've learned through observation : 
Of the movement of the spheres, E 
o whirlin 
ru’ unending lapse of years, : 
That the simple little pendulum 
In its unceasing sway, : 
Will reach as far, returning, : 
As it goes the other way. : 


wuimin 


lan, 
mighty, 
by man. 


in the Heavens : 


So, on the page of Destiny, : 
For all mankind to read, 
May prosperity be written, 
Born of war-time’s dire need. 
And this Universal war-fare, 
ant it soon may cease, 
1 the world together 
In an everlasting peace. 








stop worrying 
wunt you to let 
to get a com- 


ad i want vou tv 
ibout your duds, I 
me lend you the money 
plete party outtit with.” 


hilly Norton, you know I wouldn't 
borrow mone from a man!” ex- 
claimed Lydia. 

Well, then, I'll give it to Mother 
and you borrow it from her.” 

Of course, I won't,” replied Lydia. 
“Besides, I've got enough money I 
earned myself.” 

“You have. Then what's all the 


worry about? How'd you earn it, Lyd? 
I thought your father—” 

Lydia dug the little pocketbook 
from under the sofa pillow and spread 
the money proudly on her shawl. 
“There it is and it’s the root of all my 
troubles.” 

Billy looked at her 
“Young woman, how'd 
money?’ he demanded. 
‘ks! Bushels of socks, mostly,’ 
answered Lydia with a chuckle that 
ended ina groan. She looked at Billy 
whimsically and then as the sureness 


suspiciously. 
you earn that 


. , 
SOC 


of his understanding came to her 
igain, she told him the story of her 
little midnight sweatshop. 


“Oh, dearest!’ Billy burst forth 
with a groan when she had finished, 
“how could you be such a little idiot! 
Oh, Lydia, Lydia, T can’t tell you how 
you wring my heart.” 

Tt seemed for a moment as if he 
little figure to 


must gather the slight 
his heart, but he set his teeth 
“Tf that darned Prom means as 


that to you—’"’ he began, but 


terrupted him 


much 
Lydia is 


Lydia,” said Billy. “Never mind pull- 
ing the little table up, Lizzie, she’s too 
weak to fuss with a table.” 

There was a remote twinkle in -Liz- 
zie’s old eyes, but she gave the bowl 
over to Billy, and tactfully withdrew 
to the kitchen, where she sat down 
with her feet in the oven. “Drat 
Kent!* she said to herself. 

Billy moved over to sit on the edge 
of the couch, and Lydia began to siv 
the broth, spoonful by spoonful. “It’s 
such fun to be weak and a little help- 
less and have people waiting on you,” 
she said “It’s the first time it ever 
happened to me.” 

As she spoke she was thinking how 
Billy had improved. How immaculate 
he was and how well his blue suit 
fitted him. There was no barnyard 
odor about him now! Only a whiff of 
the good cigars he smoked. 

“Billy,” she said, “what would you 
say if next year I took the short course 
in agriculture?” 

Billy almost dropped the bowl. “TI’d 
be sneechless!” he exclaimed. 

“T hate to think of teaching,” Lydia 
went on, “and I’m crazy about the 
country and farming and so is Dad. 
And there’s more than that to it.’ 

What more there was to it, she did 
not say then, for Ma Norton came 
bustling on. She made no comment 
on Billy’s posing as a table! Ma was 
wise and she was almost as devoted to 
Lydia as Billy himself. 

“Tt’s nice to see the pink coming 
back in your cheeks, Lydia,” she said. 
“T just ran over to say I was going 
into town to do some shopping, early 


1s 


inthe morning, and if there was any- 
thing I could do for you —?” 

“No, thank you,” said Lydia. *|'\, 
begun to save up now to buy a cow!” 

And Ma looked on with a puzzled 
smile as Lydia and Billy burst int, 
sudden shrieks of laughter. 

Lydia returned to her college work 
the Monday after the Junior Prom, 4 
little thinner, and her color not quite 
so bright as usual, but in a ny 
cheerful frame of mind. She s 
feeling, somehow, a new sense of ).)- 
turity and contentment. Even tales 
of the wonders of the Prom did not 
disturb her much. She made up her 
lost classroom work, then took o; 
extra course in English Essayists th 
Professor Willis, just to satisfy r 
general sense of superiority to thx r- 
dinary temptations that should hive 
disturbed a young female with fiftecy 
idle dollars in her pocket! 

Kent was devoting a good deal of 
attention to Lydia, but this did rt 
prevent his taking Margery about. 
was, he explained to Lydia, so sorry 
for her! 

“You don’t have to explain to me,” 
protested Lydia. -‘I want you to go 
with all the girls you like. I intend 
to see all I want of as many men as 
cure to see me. I told you this was 
my playtime.” 


Kent's reply to this was a non-com- 
mittal grunt. 

It was late in May 
Lydia what John Levine 
accomplished in his silent 


that he told 
had finally 
months of 


work in Washington. The morning 
after he told Lydia, Lake City was 


ringing with the news. The Indians 
on the reservation were to be removed 
bodily to a r@ervation in the seuiti- 
west. The reservation was then to be 
thrown open to white settlement 

“What will poor Charlie Jackson 
say?” were Lydia's first words. 

Kent shrugged his shoulders. *!’oor 
old scout! He'll have to make « new 
start in the West. But isn’t it glorious 
news, Lyd! The land reverts to the 
Government and the Land Office opens 
it, just as in pioneer days. Everybody 
who's title’s in question now can re- 
enter under settlement laws. Isn't 
Levine a wizard! Why don't you say 
something, Lydia?” 

“I don’t know what to say,” suid 
Lydia. “I’m sick at heart for the 
Indians. But I'm glad that the awful 
temptation of the pines is going to be 
taken away from Lake City. Though 
how good can come out of a wrong, 
I’m not sure. I don’t understand Mr. 


Levine. Oh, dear! It’s all wrong. 
When do the Indians go?” 
“The last of June. It’s’ funny, 


Lydia, that you don’t have more sym- 


pathy with my work,” replied Kent, 
gloomily. 
“Oh, Kent!” cried Lydia, “I want 


to beiieve that everything you do is 
right, but something’s the matter 
with my mind. I seem to have to de- 


cide matters of right and wrong for 
myself. When will Mr. Levine come 
home?” 

“Next month. Well, there's one 


consolation. You've always been crazy 


about Levine and you don't approve 
of him, either.” 
Lydia flushed. “Oh, I don't say 


that 1 don’t approve of him. [I just 


don’t understand him. Maybe he 
really believes the end justifies the 
means.” 

“Huh! Isn't that just what I be- 
lieve?’ demanded Kent. He looked 
at, her so happily, his boyish eyes so 
appealing, his square chin so b¢ er- 
ent, that Lydia suddenly laughed and 


gave his ear a tweak. 

“Poor old vanity! 
the ladies to adore him? 
do, so cheer up!” 

Kent grinned. “Lyd, you're a ose 
and a good old pal! Hang it, Im 
glad you've got brain enough to stick 
to your own opinions!” 


Did he want ail 
Well, they 


On a Sunday afternoon, Inte in 
June, John Levine turned in at the 
gate as casually as though lh id 
left but the day before. Lydi as 


inspecting the garden with her futher, 
when she heard Adam bark and ine 
a welcome to someone. 

“Oh, there he is, Daddy!" she cricd, 
and she dashed down the rows of 
young peas, her white skirts [luticr- 
ing, both hands extended. 


John seized her hands and for a 
moment the two stood smiling ind 
looking into each other’s face. Ex- 


cept that he was greyer, Levine was 
unchanged. He broke the silence to 
say, “Well! Well! young Lydia, you 
are grown up. I don’t see how you 





manage to look so grown up, when 
your face remains unchanged.” 

“Tt’s my hair,” said Lydia, “and my 
skirts.” 
- “Of course,” growled Amos, “I real- 


ize that I count only as Lydia's father. 
Still I think you ought to recognize 
me, anyhow.” 

The two men clasped hands. “Well, 
Amos?” 

“It’s been a 
drinks, John.” 

“T know it, Amos, but my 
done. Now, T’ll stay home and en- 
joy life. Lydia, is-it too hot for waf- 
fles and coffee, for supper? Lord, I've 
dreamed of those old days and of 
this meeting for nine months.” 

“It’s not too hot for anything on 
earth you can ask for,” returne? v- 
dia, beginning to roll up her sleeves; 
“T'll go right in and start then 


[To Re Continue. |] 
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The Spark People 
ny NELLIE FLORENCE BROWN 
When the wintry winds are chill, 
Before the fire we sit, 
And mother tells us stories there, 
Until the lamps are lit, 


i in the glowing heart of fire, 


~ r pictures then we search ; 

But best of all, I like to watch 
‘The folks go home from church. 
When little sparks glow on the bricks, 

Or up the chimney fly, 
“The people going home from church! 
Le watch them,” we all cry. 


Sometimes they stand around in groups, 

ss » off one by one; : 

Sometimes they hurry, sometimes wait, 

. Some up the chimney run. 

The minister goes home at last, 
When all have said good-by ; 

The last of all the sparks is he 
To up the chimney fly. 





S» oft’ we sit and watch and wait, 

. Our eager eyes a-search, 

To see the spark-folks in the fire 
A-zoing home from church. 





Strange Traits of Animals 

















BY JENNIE E. STEWART 

HERE are many strange things 
7 th animals do, for which 

ther seems no particular rea- 
con. We usually look upon these 
traits nere whims. If we knew 
the of these particular ani- 
mals from the beginning of time, we 
would have no trouble in understand- 
ing hes se strange “notions. 

Do know Why a dog always 
turns around two or three times be- 
fore he lies down for a nap? It is 
sid this is a trick inherited from 
their wi incestors, who lived in 
grassy Pp It was necessary that 
they tramp about to crush down the 
rank gt and make a comfortable 
nest for their rest. 

A cow will often hide her baby calf 
in a clump of bushes in the safest of 
pastures. ‘The little thing will lie as 
stil as a mouse, while the mother 
erazes near, usually going round and 
round in a circle, so as to be always 
on the defensive, just as her wild an- 
cestors did who had to protect their 
babies in that way from wolves and 
other wild animals. 

No doubt you have all noticed a 
eat's fondness for salmon or other 
fish. Did you ever notice a cat's love 
for cooked beets? We have’ seen 
cats leave a dish of creamy, fresh 
milk for a dish of cooked beets. They 
are equaliy fond of muskmelon. 
Those are queer things for cats to 
relish, but I know a cat that will not 
let a carnation plant alone. He eats 
the green Jeaves and does not care for 
th ne blosso inte 
_ We had a cat once that showed a 
lecided preference for bright colors. 
Pink calico or gingham would throw 
her into insports of delight. She 


would spring upon the piece of fabric, 
rubbing her head loving- 


its bright folds. 





Most dogs are especially fond of 
butterscotch or taffy with butter in 
t. A young chicken, when it finds it- 
elf pursued will invariably run for 


t simply gets its head in a 
inder a brush pile, it feels 
id fowl never does such a 
ig, until so exhausted it 
* run. 
collect 
cr, if they hear 
Get one rat 
re to collect about 
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cries 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Wholesome fun 


always in order 


the with 


on the plece in trap 
before the night over. tats 
have been known to desert a place in 
a body, where one of their number 
has suffered an unusual misfortune. 
Flies will crawl up, but never 
down. This principle is taken advan- 
tage of zs the new fly traps. 


rats 
him, 


in making 

Cats are well known for their love 
for home. A cat will carry her kit- 
tens back home, one at a time, for a 
mile or two, if carried away. They 
have been known to come back over 
a dozen miles when given away or de- 
serted. 

Some dogs and some horses show 
this strong attachment for their old 
homes, while others seem to be per- 
fectly content wherever-.they are tak- 
en, so long as they are well cared for. 

A possum w hen threatened with 
danger will play dead until the atten- 
tion of its captor is attracted in some 


other direction, when it will jump up 
and make a break for liberty. A 
mouse will play the same trick when 


a cat is playing with it. 

A mother partridge will pretend to 
be wounded and limp fluttering away 
at a safe distance from her pursuer 
until she has him far enough from 
her nest, then take wing and fly away, 
to his great discomfiture. 

We once had a dog that had 
punished in his puppy days ‘for 
ing and eating chickens. We never 
could persuade him to eat the scraps 
from a raw chicken after he had 
learned his lesson, although he was 
especiuliy fond of the scraps after 
they were cooked. He made one excep- 
tion to this rule: He would always 
eat the end of the neck, raw. Just 
why he made this exception it would 
be hard to tell. He always caught 
the chicken for dinner, being very 
careful not to injure it in any way. He 
knew as well as we that there should 
be bones for him, aftem the meal was 
over. If we failed to serve the fowl 
for the meal next after it was caught 


been 
kill- 


his disappointment was pathetic to 
witness. 
The Laughing Bird 
BY HARRIET IVES 
America claims birds that sing, 
whistle, coo, hoot and even moan, but 


has no bird that laughs a merry peal. 

A travelcr in Australia said as he 
passed through the deep woods, or 
bush, it known in that country, 
he was surprised to hear peals of 
“uprovrious, mocking laughter.”’ Such 
a condition of affairs did not encour- 
age him to jein in the merriment, 
The woods were beautiful and im- 
pressive. They inclined ivsitors to be 
filled with a quiet awe, and a stillness 
broken only by gentle sounds seemed 
appropriate. 

He foliowed the noise, expecting to 
see a weak, idiotic native hidden with- 
in the bush, but his surprise was very 
great when he discovered the sounds 
came from an odd-looking bird with 
an awkward body, sitting .stupidly 
with its mouth open. 

Although  foolish-looking, 
quite patient and friendly, and made 
a pleasing pet. The bird’s name is 
equally as odd as its characteristics, 
for it known as the Kookooburra. 
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Answers to Congress of Nations 
published last week.] 
2—Stagnation. 
»—Illu. 
7I—Vace 
''—Domi- 


[See puzzles 
1—Condemnation. 
—Carnation. 4—Cachinnation. 
mination, 6—Peregrination. 
cination. S—Hallucination. 
nation, 10-—-Elimination. 
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A Fine Two-Year-Old Jersey and Her Kind Mistress 











Where Woman’s Service Looms Large 


War gave woman her su- 
preme and glorious opportu- 
nity to enlarge her field of 
service. She won her share 
of the laurels for patriotic 
achievement. 


With exalted aim and un- 
flagging zeal she figured in 
practically every activity that 
made for victory and the re- 
lief of distress. She plied the 
needles that fashioned com- 
forts for our soldiers. She 
ministered to the wounded. 
She labored unceasingly in 
canteen work. 


She has kept the wheels of 
industry going; tilling the soil; 





bending over bench and lathe. 
In counting house and chem- 
ical laboratory she has loaned 
her brains to the cause. 


In telephone service, also, a 
host of capable, loyal daugh- 
ters of America still find ex- 
pression for their ambition and 
ability. These girls are privi- 
leged to play an indispensable 
part in the nation’s welfare. 
They have in their keeping the 
myriad avenues of telephone 
communication through which 
the nation’s industry is guided. 


The Bell System invites en- 
listment among its ranks of 
loyal operators. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





One Policy 
will 


What 15° vi, 


Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, is the 
merve-center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder's 
dllustrated weekly review gives you a clear, ime 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 
during these strenuous, epoch+-making days. 
means. If you wanta paper in your home which is 














sincere, reliz 


would appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send Se to showthat you mightlike su 
paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, 


The 15c does not repay us; weare glad to investia new friends. 


Vou ‘te Nation's Capital 


stamps or coiurw bring Dita 


mee xy an, cath The Pathaaderis an ilh nt ated wee kly, 
published at the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that prin 
bilthe news of the worldand tells the truth and only the truth; now 
in its 26th year. This paper fills the bill withoutemptying the 
itcosts but$1a year. Ifyou want to keep posted on wha 
onin the world, attheleast expense of time ormoney, this is your 
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able, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. Ifyou 
ha 


The Pathfinder,Box 46 , Washington, D.C. 
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Keep the New Filson Amberola—Ediser ‘s 
with the diamond etylua—and your cho’ ple 20! 
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Cuticura Heals 


Itching Burning 
Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Taleum 2 
Sample each free of ‘ ‘Outicura, Dept. F, Boston.’ 
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for selling 15 packages of Bluine at 
10. a pm a first class in every 
way. When Sold ret $1.50 and we s 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 697 Mill St., Concord Jct., Mass, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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> ee 1919 eRANGER® bicycle. 
7S y Write at once for our big cata- 
= > . ~ i logand special offers. Take your 
ea, (choice from 44 styles, colors and sizes 
in the famous “RANGER” line. 
Marvelous improvements. Extra- 
ordinary values in ovr1919 price 
offers. You cannot afford'to buy 
. without getting our latest propo- 
sitions and a 
Rider prices and term 
4 Boxee be a “Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders 
4 for bicycles and supplies. Get 
our la terms on @ sample in- 
troduce | the new “RANGER’’. 
TIRES, equipment, 
















sundries and 


Reng sor, he everything in the pierete, Me line at Aclf 
wientod yy MEA Cycle Company 
se tcrolke as Dept, 76Chicago 








Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 


UKULELE 





nderful new system of teac hi ing note music by mail.” To first 
pur ) supe _“~ Violin Mand 1, 
Ukvul et or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for ——— expense. We guarantee su s 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Dept 494 


CHICAGO, ILL 





— TYPEWRITERS 


a $30 AND UP. ee Save $28, phn 
1" 








tallme 
eo wie Write for 


full tr 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. C-24 Chicago 
LARGE 


FREE GENUINE EASTMAN 


Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 25 
beantifal pictures or 25 pkgs. post cards at l0c 
each. Order choice today. Sent prepaid. 


GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. GG1 CHICAGO 
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ONSERVATION is 
C the day. 
servation is less 


ofty dreams, and as thy thoughts arise, 
Ay soul, expanding, shall draw near the skies. 

Think thoughts of victory, of power and mig ht-- 

So only shalt thou reach the conqueror's hight. 
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Open Thy Soul 


Open thy soul to God's uplifting power, 


thee daily, 


Keep thou the windows of thy soul w shed cween, 
That heaven's radiance may be clearly seen. 


The vision, glorified within the mind, 

In time fulfillment in the life shall find. 
The high ideal enthroned within the soul 
Shall be thy lodestar—and itse(f thy goal. 


If You 


WALTER A, 


than some other } 
ject, it is as mucl 
tant than saving ot 
or sweet. 

Many cases of ob 
ire diagnosed by tl 


by hour 


pur 
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Cough 
LOOPS, M Db 
the order of 
Although health cor- 
talked about 
myhases of the ub- 
or more impor- 
wheat, meat, heat 
re cough, which 
e physician treat- 
nervous, win- 
bit ol chronic 
ete, ure otten 
ed lingual tonsil. 
that with an er- 
ie treatment given 
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is model i y to develop, and 
Avea I leeve may be in 
aster length Ginghar eer- 
pereals lawn, linen and 
bardine, repp and poplin may 
velop it The pattern its cut in 
4 ‘ 8. 40, 42, 44 and 46 
mea Size 38 requires 4% 
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Home and Family 


Good health and suggestions for the home life 


between the ages of twenty and forty. 
It occurs more often in 
in men. The cough is usually paroxys- 


mal and of the dry, hacking variety. 
It is most likely to occur when the 
patient is fatigued—therefore mostly 
at night. It is often so severe as to 
prevent sleep or rest, and is usually 
relieved by eating or drinking. Often 


there is a sensation of a_ foreign 
body in the throat, such as a splinter, 
tishbone or hair. There may be a sen- 
persisting tickling in the 


as 


ation of 


throat. The use of the voice increases 
the symptoms. 

The foregoing are the symptoms 

sually met with. They are not, of 
course, present in each individual 
case. Frequently the dry cough is 
the only symptom, or there may be 
only a persistent tickling of the 
throat. Sometimes, in fact, the symp- 
toms given above may be reversed, as 
the cough may be brought about as 
the result of eating or drinking. Often 
a cough from this condition creates a 
fear of tuberculosis. Cases are on 
record in which coughs of from 
twenty to twenty-four years’ duration, 
ceased when treatment of the lingual 
tonsil was treated. Hourseness is not 
isually present, but may be brought 
bout by the constant clearing of the 
throat. 

t might not be am when a per- 

té gr} whic lor not vield to 
re t present, lt onsult a com- 
pe rhy preferably a spe- 
( t im disse e ol the nose and 
t it—for it thorough examination, 

d if any abnormality of the lingual 
t il is found, to have proper treat- 
me . Results from treatment of this 

1d—when to ! trouble is indicat- 
ed—are unifor cood 


Care of the Aged 


BY MELLEN 


EVERAL letters have come to me 
recently, asking advice as to the 


best way toc for aged parents 





DR ELLLANOR 


ire 














in order to promote their happiness 
and prolong their lives. The problem 
is a very real one, and L have no doubt 
it exists in the minds of thousands 
of loving and devoted sons and daugh- 
ers in homes all over the land. Will 
forgive me if I say that, in my 
ni the great majority of these 

| them with graying 

r ove their vn temples, notwith- 

r true levotion, are 

rut ft task 1 the wrong 

ually ortening the lives 

‘ <iously seeking to 

rate by two cases that 

under my own observation, 

u father and daughters: In 

r the father w installed in the 
I ) his married daughter’s 

en tirst consideration in 

ever oe was persuaded to give 
) n the theory. “You have 
mney « igh father Now it 

to tuke care of you.” He 

‘ care of from morning till 
mstuntiv watched for fear 

would ome to him, 

ind ti his itnble result: 
Rol of daily toil, his chief in- 
rs was gone. 

nst ly ite rarded, he, who had 

i dv because he 

j s > humor it, began 
over | daily health With 

no work, life ) eu matter of ent 
j 3 ening, the weather and the 
dail cr. With no exercise com- 
with is former routine, 

i much food, upoplexy soon came, 

d in a few months death followed. 
rhe other man had passed any 
1ing capacity, and was supported 
the labor of his two daughters. 
‘hey actually paid for an oflice for 
m down town, so that he might “go 
business every day.” He always 

1 been the “man of the house,” and 

v never, by word or act, intimated 

e contrary. Their home was on 

e third floor of an apartment, and 
he evening paper came or the 

‘ 1, it was the father who 
went down the two flights to bring it 
up. | once asked them how they could 
bear to do these things, could run the 
risk of his going into the crowded 
streets each day, and they said, “Be- 
cause that was only our burden, and 
the going and the doing kept him well 
and happy” He was both, up to the 

very end of his eighty-three years. 

There were three sisters, equally 
healthy women, each of whom had 
been ve in her own home for man) 
years. Two in course of time sold the 
homestead and went to live in anoth- 
er town with a married daughter. 
ach died of stroke, one at tH, the 
ther at 70 The third sister main- 
ned her own home ind kept its 
control in her own hands throughout 
her life. She lived to be over ninety. 


not require as much 
rule, as in earlier 
not eat nearly as 


Old people do 
sleep, as a general 
life They should 


women than- 
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food, although many of them 
because too often meal-time 
is the most interesting event of their 
day. They can do more work than is 
usually alloted to them, and are much 
the better for it. 

The one thing that they cannot 
survive successfully is to be pulled up 


much 
eat more, 


by the roots, transplanted into new 
environment, and freed from the cares, 
responsibility and toil to which they 
have been accustomed for a lifetime. 
As one woman expressed it to me: 
“All my life I have been myself. Now 
I'm only my daughter’s mother, and 


people take pains to be kind to me.” 

The very best way to care for the 
aged is to let them take care of them- 
selves in their own way, just as long 
as they possibly can. This is much 
harder and requires more tact and 
wisdom than to take cure of them in 
the common fashion, often also it costs 
more, but it does bring them the most 
happiness, and it does prolong their 
lives. 





Cold Creams and Salves 
To make a good face cream melt 
and mix together one dram each of 
white wax and spermaceti, and while 


warm add two ounces each of oil of 
almonds and rose water, and half 
ounce orange flower water. Beat well 
until the mixture is of a creamy con- 
sistency. Put into small jars, cover 
well, and set away in a cold place, 

An excellent skin food is made as 
follows: Melt and mix together half 
ounce each of spermaceti and white 
wax, one ounce each of cocoa-butter 
and lanoline, and two ounces of sweet 
almond oil. Remove from fire and 
add one dram tincture of benzoin and 
two ounces rose water, beating it in 
well. 


a greastless face cream: Put 
in a fruit jar, add 


This is 
ohe ounce almozoin 


half pint cold water and two tea- 
spoons glycerin, stir five minutes, then 
let stand until it is a jelly. Use it as 
you would cold cream. Apply and let 


it remain a moment on the skin, then 
rub with finger tips and remove with 


soft cloth, 

A nice cucumber cream is made of 
four ounces almond oil, one ounce 
eich of spermaceti and white wax, 
and two ounces cucumber juice. Se- 
lect ripe cucumbers, chop them fine, 
pound to a paste, and extract the 
juice by squeezing through a_ jelly 
bag. Perfume with half dram of vio- 
let extract Melt the spermaceti and 
white wax by putting them in a por- 
celain dish placed in a saucepan of 
boiling water, then add almond oil 
and cucumber juice. Beat until cold. 

Here are the ingredients of orange 
flower cream: Six drams each of 


white wax and spermaceti, two drams 
borax, one and a half ounces glycerin, 
two ounces orange flower water and 15 


drops oil of neroli. Put the wax, 
spermaceti and the oils in a porcelain 
dish placed in boiling hot water, and 
heat until the ingredients are melted. 
Dissolve the borax in the orange 
water, then mix in the glycerin and 
pour gradually into the first mixture. 
Beat until cold, adding neroli while 
beating. 

A good lip salve is made as follows: 
Melt together wit gentle heat one- 
half ounce cocoa-butter and quarter 
ounce oil of almonds; then add six 
drops essence of lemon. Mix well and 
pour into small molds to cool. 





“Pay As You Go” 


I have always been a strong advo- 
cate of the “pay as you go” system, 
and have looked with disfavor upon 
the modern way of buying goods on 
the “installment plan.” Every city 
abounds in houses that offer you goods 
for a dollar in advance, and a dollar 
a week thereafter—or something of 
the kind—and from observations that 
I have made I am convinced that a 
large proportion of the middle and 
lower cla our cities buy their 
goods in that way. Everything is of- 
fered, from the most expensive parlor 
suites to the cheapest kitchen uten- 
sils, from a piano to the jewsharp, and 


sses in 


they run the gauntlet of the clothing 
business. They form a pitfall for un- 
wary feet in that they almost inva- 
riably offer a very inferior article, at 


an exorbitant price, and those who be- 
come impatient at the delay entailed 
by saving up to pay cash, are sadly 
taken in 

The risk they run is great, for if 
they fail to meet an installment, thev 
not only forfeit the goods, but the 
money aready paid. On the other 
hand, the cash buyer can go out and 
buy at greatly reduced rates, and 
have a-cecure sense of ownership, 
that must be very gratifying. 

Whatever. one’s earning capacity 
may be, should always lay by a 
portion of it for the inevitable rainy 


one 





For Little Daughter 
No 2596—Your little girl would be ple: 








with this style of dress. It is ce 

gabardine, plaid suiting, serge, ga! . 
ham, chambray, percale, or silk. | sine 
is effected at the left side. The pat is cut 
in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 ye; Size 6 


requires 2% yards of 36-inch mat: 





day, and the infirmities of o! 
stead, 


the far-reaching evil o! 





stallment plan entraps the y : into 
buying things that are not essential. at 
the very beginning of their rried 
lives, and so keeps them ha pped 
tor years. 

Josh Billings used to s that 
“doubtful things were ver\s neer- 
tain,” and there are so ma g 
to intervene between the pu e day 
and the day of final payment loss 
of employment, or of health, t it is 
best to commence at the | om of 
the ladder and “pay as you than 








to have a debt always hanging 

your head. The man that t ts 

his goods, whatever they b s sure 
to incur some bad debts, ar e has 
to charge a little more than the man 
who does business on a cash sis, in 
order to offset them. I contend that 
a long-drawn-out account is a bom- 





ination. I would like to see liscus. 
sion of this matter in the |} sehold 
pages of our paper. If anyone has 
succeeded in getting “something for 
nothing,” I would like to he about 
it—[Mrs N. B. T. 

To remove match marks from paint, 
rub the spot with cut lemoi Then, 
to prevent a repetition of the offense, 
apply a little vaseline and rub the 
spot dry with a rag. It will be diff- 
cult to strike a match thers Put 

tinal 


up a bit of sandpaper in 


place. 





A Plain Blouse Suit 












No 2593—This model is good for flannel, 
serge, corduroy and wash materials, such as 
galatea, gingham, khaki, chambray and Per 
cale, drill and linen. One could make ™ 
blouse of wash material and the tr + 
cloth. The pattern is cut in four sizes: + 
4 and 5 years. Size 4 will require -"s yards 
of 40-inch material. 


Md 


= each. 


soevenmanennnente, 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local : 
dealer patterns described by us, ¥° will : 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents : 
Address Pattern Department. cre of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE S!ZE 


me 



























COMPLAINT 


turist itself, whether on law, veterinary, or any other s bject. 
some time, or you may not see the answer when it is printed unless you read every 
} Hence the special helpfulness to you of Orange Judd 


line in each issue of your paper. 
Service Bureau. 


What's the Reason? 


r some reason that is difficult to 
erstand, the Ironwood Manufac- 
company of Bellefontaine, O, 
to ignore letters written on be- 
of subscribers. Most of the 
mplaints that have come to our 
iinst that company are of a 
imilar nature. Two claims on 
we are unable to get action dre 





a 





ribers who sent money for 
hich have never been re- 
i All efforts to secure the re- 


because of 
reply to 


nothing 
failure to 


I mount to 


ympany’s 


Belongs to the I W W 


vyinember of the “I Won’t Write 
the Pittsburgh Sad Iron 
ompany, Pittsburgh, Pa. We 
ree cases in our files that we 
to talk over with that com- 
they don’t seem as anxious 
ibout them as we are. This 
puts out a flat iron supposed 
carbon, which they claim will 
iss work. They agree to re- 
irons if warped or cracked 


V 1 like 


but one subscriber claims 

will never have to worry about 

! ! the irons as her’s never got 
} even to do the work she 


Can Talk Now 


{7 acres, all run down 


stumps. My wife is under a 
in New York city with a 
I am very much in need 


and the company is stall- 

| imagine I am between two 
rters of a mile from 

i between me and one line 
who wishes to have a tele- 

1 also. Can't you please 
road has been repaired, 
out who started the ball 


r n't think I misplace my 
send it to the Service 
4. H.. New York, 


» where a man wanted 
d was willing to pay for 
he was willing to pay al- 


but for some unac- 

l on the telephone coms 
itting him off, although 
estimate of the cost of 
telephones ind he ad- 

to go ahead and install it 


it ; much. We took the 
N. A. H. and after 
is succeeded in geiting the 
ympany to install the tele- 
expression of appreciation 
s how well we succeeded. 


about 


is signed and everything 
to install the poles and 


I the up-keep of them. They 
I t reduction in price of one- 
! igh your sincere efforts, 

th [N, A. H., New York, 


Delay in Mortgage Loan 
I want a loan secured by a first 
t on my farm. I applied for it 
ral land bank of Springfield. 
d me to a gentleman in my 
who is organizing its local 
Yranch here I get no response from 
him or from the bank, Why?—[L. C. F. 
The farmers in your vicinity have 
ot te finished organizing their na- 
10 farm loan association. To get 
I it must have at least 10 
whose loans amount to not 
$20,000. In this case the 
pproved by the bank as yet 
but $17,000. It would be well 
members and temporary offi- 
meet at once and secure 
more borrowing farmers to 
, applications which the bank 
Will approve, equal at least to $20,000. 
t has secured its char- 


nr 
l 
' 


lake the 


local 


ter and its charter members get their 
loans, they sometimes lose inter- 
és ‘ member and every officer 
‘Hould make it his business to push 
: rsanization until it includes 
P illy all the borrowing farmers 


ad om territory. This will reduce the 
oe and add to the benefits for 
’ch borrower. It will also make 
much more independent for 


farmers 


y — Orange Judd Service Bureau frrevesneneyepertes 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and stamps for 
their return; (2) also inclose your address 
label from American Agriculturist showing 
that you are a paid-up subscriber; or, if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied 











SATISFACTION = 
No charge whatever for answering any subscribers’ questions in American Agricul- 


by one dollar ($1). 


But that may take 


| If} IHII! TWAT 


them thus to control all the farm 
mortgage loans in their vicinity. 
Some of the national farm loan asso- 
ciations are working vigorously to 
this end, with good results. The fed- 
eral farm loan system is of, by and 
for farmers. 


Collecting Fire Insurance 

[ am insured in a farmers’ mutual 
My buildings were burned at the time 
I was threshing with a steam rig fired 
with hard maple wood and coal, The 
company offers me only about half the 
amount of my claim.—[L. M. C., New 
York. 

The policy shows that the company 
is obligated to pay the actual value 
the day before the fire of the property 
destroyed, also the damage caused 
thereby to property saved. It must 
pay the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty destroyed or of the damage done, 
up to the amount and under the con- 
ditions set forth in the policy. 

It may claim allowance for depre- 
ciation of buildings and contents, but 
on the other hand, must allow for ap- 


preciation. For instance, your barn 
which years ago cost $2000 to build, 
might not be built today for less than 
$4000. If it had depreciated one-half 
through wear and tear, then under 
the present costs it represented a 


worth of S2000 the day before the fire. 
Since the insurance thereon was only 
$1000 you should collect that amount 
in full. The same principle applies to 
farm implements. Their appreciation 
in value now may much more than 
offset their depreciation through wear 
and tear. This point has 

tained by the United States 
court, 


sus- 


been 
supreme 


If your net income exceeds S10U0U0 a 
year, you will be obliged to make a 
return for 1918S to the federal income 
tax collector. This is certain to be in 
the new revenue law Heretofore the 
rule was S2000 or $5000 if married or 


unmarried Great numbers of farm- 
ers will be reached by the new tax. 
Everyone should keep a record of re- 
ceipts and expenses, or he may be 
overtaxed. Blanks upo1 which to 
make returns may be obtained from 
postoflices or internal revenue collec- 
tors after the new law is operating. 
The Mutual live tock insurance 
company of Elizabethtown, P “hav- 
ing been found to be insolvent, was 
dissolved November 2, 118, by the 
courts.”’' The state insu! ‘ ommi S- 
sioner is receiver. Its rie ets are 
assessable policies. The insured are 
being required to pay their assess- 
ments according to law. That one 
of the risks assured by those who join 
assessable companies. Many farm 
mutuals furnish fire insurance at less 
cost than stock companies, while lat- 


ter are not assessable. 


Check received from Waynesburg & 
Washington railroad company in full 
settlement of my claim for burlap lost 
in transit. It is plainly evident that if 
there is any possibility whatever of 
securing an adjustment of a claim 
against railway companies, Orange 
Judd Service Bureau certainly can do 
it. It will always be a pleasure to me 
to boost American Agriculturist to the 
utmost of my ability.—{[Charles C. 
Tennant, Pine Bank, Pa. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar. 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
any article ad- 


the purchase price of ] 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 


guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with r writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” Ye are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receivere 
ship proceedings are pending. 





























Costs Less 
than Feed 


N everyday use on hun- 
dreds of farms the Hu- 
ber Light Four has 

proved its ability todo work 
economically. Fuei costs 
less than horse feed. The 
Huber costs nothing when 
it is idle. Time that would 
be used to take care of 
horses can be used for work 
that pays. The Huber 
workssteadily without rest- 
ing time. 

In a competitive demon- 
strationin Maryland a Hu- 
ber Light Four plowed and 
disced a plot of ground with 
6ié gallons of kerosene, 
while nine other tractors 
required from 9% to 12% 
gallons. 

The Huber Light Four 
gives ample power for eco- 
nomical operation of a buzz 
saw, feed grinder, silage 
cutter, small thresher, corn 


husker and hay baler. 


Write for the name of your nearest dealer 
and ‘“‘Doing the Impossible’’, a booklet. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Canadian Brauch, Brandon, Manitoba 


625 Center Street 







ight Four 


Here is Huber Economy 


“I plowed 35 acres of blue grass 
sod at a cost in fuel and oil and 
labor at 86 cents an acre —and 
did the best work of any year since 
I've been farming.” C. L. Mitch, 
South Vienna, Ohio. 











“It costs $20 a day to work two 
men and twelve horses in our 
neighborhood. We do the same 
amount of work with our light four 
for $10.” W. S. Foster, Gilman, 
Montana. 


“With my Huber Light Four we 
filled six silos in 714 days. We 
fill a 16 x 32 Silo on 18 gallons 
of kerosene.” C.O. Malmquist, Road 
‘ity, Minn. ' 


— 





In the 5,000 pound class; pulls three 
14” plows; 12 h. p. at draw-bar; 
Vaukes 


25 h. p. at belt; yl- 
inder motor, perlex t 
Roller bearings; | 

sel or distill 

peeds 234 and 














MARION, OHIO 

















Established over 40 years, 
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Carry it to the 


comfort. 


light. 








Cold Workshop 


Make the cold shivery workshop 
warm as toast with a Perfection Oil 
Heater. Put in one gallon of Socony 
oil, touch a match and enjoy gener- 
ous, inexpensive warmth for 8 hours. 
Use it in the house, and have real 
Easy to clean, fill and 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


PERFECTION<g 


OIL HEATERSA \ 502i Miu 


At hardware and general stores. 








STANDARD DILC OE N.Y. 
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the Farmers 





Better Things Ahead in Farming 


W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 


A neighbor of mine many years ago 
moved to a western state and began 
farming. He became wealthy. On 
being questioned in regard to his suc- 
cess he replied, “I always stock up 
when prices are low and sell off as 
close as possible when prices are 
high.’’ Comment on such business 
policy is unnecessary, but how many 
farmers there are who practice a pol- 
icy the very opposite of this, and par- 
ticularly is this true of live stock. 

At present there is a shortage of live 
stock. Might not my old friend's ad- 
vice be taken and “stock up?’’ Amer- 
ica must, to a great extent feed the 
world; farm products are bound to re- 
main profitable and no sane farmer 
would contract to sell farm products 
to be delivered at some time in the 
future at prices that prevail at pres- 
ent. Luxury, extravagance and waste 
in American life during times of pros- 
perity, such as these, always take up a 
large part of the surplus of the farm 
products There is an opportunity at 
the present time never presented be- 


fore and probably will never have a 
parallel. 

Two young farmers of my acquaint- 
ance lived on farms that lay close to a 
borough and which they might easily 
have bought 2U0 years ago, but they 
lacked perseverance and became 
soured because produce wa low in 
price. One took a clerkship which he 
still holds in a city corporation while 
his family is non-produ The other 
farmer tried teaming for a company 
in a business town while his family 
sought other employment Now when 
he returns to the soil he has to work 
alone and his farm is for sale in de- 
fault of competent labor. Both farms 
have risen in value, been sold since 
it an advance of over what they 
could have been bought by these 
young men. 

These case might be duplicated in 
many farming communities, A local 
co-operative creamery fails after two 
years of good management and ine 
creasing busines The stock Was none 
a é ble, and there was not a cent 
of working capital The financial ca- 
pa of the concern was soon ex- 
h ted and the « 1 car with dire 
re to the local dairvine interests. 
In this case the opportunity was just 
beyond the reach of the management, 
be tuse the stockhold could not be 


l 
held responsible and were not willing 
to put up money to cover their own 
investment 





When will investors realize the pos- 
Sibilities of the soil? Land that now 
produce 4 bushels of wheat an acre 
by dry farming in parts of our great 
west were previously near the Great 
American desert of my early youth 
but better tillage, irrigation, alfalfa id 
kafir corn have pushed the desert off 
the map. I do not adve ite invest- 
ments inthe arid or semi-arid por- 
tions of our domain, because I have 
tested the matter and re ize that for 
comfort, water supply, ood markets 
ind d er ed pro we P the east 
are ve i id t our W rn 
ne hbor The i I se 
easter mer I pon to 
l i¢ t r pop yn 
i den nd | t 0 the 
r t far ’ re ds to 

lem 1 hat of h 
wi 
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HOLDFAST 


ALL RUBBER 


PATCH STOCK 


Repairs all injuries to inner tubes large o; 
small. Sold in two sizes: 


No. 1—30 square inches 
No. 2—72 square inches 


Each complete with tube of cement and 
Firestone metal buffer. This is but one item 
in the line of Firestone Accessories—a valu- 
74 able branch of the Firestone ‘‘Most Miles 
ah er Dollar” policy which has built Firestone 
beleniile in tire service. 


Firestone Cementless Tube Patches, Firestone Cure 
Cut, Firestone Hook-On and Lace-On Boots and the 
Firestone Blow-Out Patches are other Firestone 
Tire Accessories which every 
motorist should carry as travel] 
insurance. 


These big, helps in little 
troubles save expense and un 
necessary road delays, 





























If your dealer is not supplied 
ask him to order direct or 


through his jobber. 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Yjy, FIRESTONE PARK AKRON, OHf0 


* be 

x «,, World's Largest Manufac 
4 ) Yj Vs turers of Tire Accessories 
ty Y f Wy: and Repair oer 
WW «_ _ aS 











For illustrated literature, maps, description of lands for sale in Manitoba, ‘4 . 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, reduced railroad rates, etc., apply to Superintendent ~ 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or N : 
at 
Troy, AN 3 


o. G. RUTLEDGE, 30 E. Genesee St. Syracuse, N. Y. XO, é N Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other s 





adn all 


ing in 
guarantees you more money as the market goes 


* ‘ | estern. Canada up ; no less if the market goes down. - ' 
w 
is as profitable as Grain Growing}} Frosty Needs Your Furs Now, 


furs today and are willing to pay hig reg co 












In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, : 
Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you oa, Sen ae Saeed —p 4 1e fair treat 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat to the acre and buy on easy terms, pode the came fair grading. Prouty’s is the oldest 
most reliable fur house in New York, the cents 
Land at $1 5 to $30 Per Acre the world’s fur wealth, where thousands of ah 
4 flock and prices always reach their highest mar 
—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. Prouty quotes you highest “spot cash” prices, 
. , . : “GRANDAD SHIPPED TO PROUTY” 
Railway and Land Co’s, are offering unusual inducements to home- . ico List, Free? 
seekers to settle in Western Canada and enjoy her prosperity. Loans made New Guaranteed Price List, tre 
for the purchase of stock or other farming requirements can be had at low interest. §.L. PROUTY’S SONS, INC. 
Baw Furs, Ginseng Roots, Golden Seal, Ete. 


The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 414 West Broadway, New York City 
wan and Alberta extend every encouragement to the farmer and ranchman. 


You can obtain excellent land at low prices on easy terms, and get hig 
Le 


for your grain, cattie, sheep and hogs—low taxes(none on ¢ J 
improvements), good markets and shipping facilities, free — aon 
schools, churches, splendid climate and sure crops. ‘ : 


ee 












Canadian Government Agent N with hair or fur on, and ma i 
into coats (for men and women),t 
SS rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your i 

fur goods will cost you less (han tu | 
them and be worth more. ~ 
Our illustrated catalog gives a lot of 





9 CORDS IN 10 HOUR 






RUNS Rasy DOWN eMEtoe 
ate : pew Bev: — — oe | Then we have recently got out 
ores and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe, other we call our Fashion book, 
ibs. c or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies devoted to fashion plates of mutts, 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
ds 


BY ONE SAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
f 


information. It tells how to tak« 
and care for hides; how and when 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and ho! 
Send Your C H Hid hide, calf and other skins; about t 
ow or orse 1 e fur goods and game trophies we se!) 


taxidermy, etc. 
an- 


















with prices ; also fur garments remo 
eled and repaired. 
You can have either book by sending 
our correct address naming which, oF 
th books if you need both. Address . 


Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. All work guaranteed. Reference: Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana.’ Write to the 


MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 








Send for agg Foe No. B3 showing low price 
improvements. First orler gets agency. 237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana. e Crosby Frisian Fur Com 
ing Machine Co,, 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, S by Lyell Ave.. Rochester, N. ¥ 








